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Recreation and War Production 


By Howarp BrAavucHER 
President, National Recreation Association 


ECREATION has a vital part to play in the war 
production program. Industrial workers need 
recreation during their leisure hours to be effective on 
the job. Wholesome recreation helps keep people in the 
healthy condition necessary for good work. Recreation 
is one of “‘those things industrial experience has proved 
are hard-boiled production necessities.” It affords a 
balance wheel to the high tension of industrial activity. 
Recreation contributes to morale. All workers regard- 
less of the type of work at which they are employed, 
from the general manager to the ditch-digger, want an 
opportunity for free, enjoyable activity outside working 
hours. They want sociability and a chance to engage in 
their favorite sports or hobbies. Even more, they want 
a safe, attractive place for their children to play and a 
pleasant environment for their wives. 

In the war effort the army of production is of equal 
importance to the regular army and it is several times 
larger. The men in overalls and in white collars need 
recreation just as much as the men in uniform, Millions 
of dollars have been spent from both public and private 
funds to provide recreation buildings, facilities, and pro- 
grams for service men in camps and in communities. 
The President of the United States recognizes that 
“healthy recreational pursuits” for workers in war in- 
dustry as well as for the men in uniform contribute to 
the war program. After referring to various forms of 
recreation he stated: ‘‘All of them have a necessary and 
beneficial part in promoting an over-all efficiency by 
relieving the strains of war and work.” Yet, so far, 
comparatively little has been done for wartime workers 
and their families. 
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Wark INDUSTRIES CREATE SpEcIAL NEEDS 


There are several reasons why recreation has become 
even more important now than in normal times, and 
particularly in industrial communities. 

A housing shortage has crowded many workers and 
their families into trailers, shacks, or in one or two rooms 
in substandard dwellings. Home recreation is impossible 
for such dwellers, who must seek recreation elsewhere. 

Again, although many workers are employed on night 
shifts, most recreation programs are scheduled for day- 
time workers. Thus night workers find little to do dur- 
ing the day unless special programs are provided for 
them. 

Many recreation areas formerly provided by com- 
panies have been appropriated for building sites as 
plants have had to be expanded. The result is that there 
are more workers to play and less space to play upon. 

Many workers are employed long hours seven days 
a week. They must also in many instances travel long 
distances in getting to and from work. They are usually 
tired when they leave the job and so have little incen- 
tive to make constructive use of their time. They are 
thus likely to become stale, break down, or go on a 
“bust.” 

Thousands of men and women have left their families 
and home communities to work in war industries. Miss- 
ing the normal relationships, home duties and group 
activities to which they have become accustomed, these 
workers tend to become lonesome and to drown their 
sorrows in the beer halls. 

Because of tire and gas rationing, people can no longer 
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drive to the outlying parks, picnic areas, beaches and 
other accustomed recreation centers. This means they 
must seek recreation near their homes in their own 
neighborhoods, where facilities are often limited or 
entirely lacking. 

High wages have brought to many workers, especially 
the young, more money than they have been accus- 
tomed to. Lacking the opportunity for wholesome rec- 
reation, they tend to excessive indulgence in undesirable 
activities which lower their efficiency. 

Employment of mothers has resulted in thousands of 
homes having both parents away at work. Children 
are left footloose after school hours, and all day long 
in the summer vacation period. This lack of guidance 
has brought about a rise in juvenile delinquency. 

A final reason is the resentment often felt by the older 
residents in a community toward large numbers of 
temporary workers. Their unfriendly attitude fre- 
quently prevents the new workers and their families 
from making full and enjoyable use of the community’s 
recreation resources. 

All these conditions are not found in all war indus- 
trial communities but they are common problems today. 
If they are not solved, workers become discontented and 
production suffers. 


RECREATION ACTIVITIES WoRKERS WANT 


Long experience in providing recreation for workers 
and their families has indicated the types of activities 
that men and women of different ages commonly enjoy 
and that merit a part in any recreation program de- 
signed to meet their needs, In any community or indus- 
try, workers should be given an opportunity, however, 
to express their recreation preferences. Among the 
most popular activities are: 


ACTIVE GAMES AND SPORTS 

Outdoor team sports: softball—baseball—soccer— 
touch football. 

Individual sports: golf—tennis—horseshoe pitching— 
rifle shooting. 

Indoor activities: bowling—basketball—badminton— 
volley ball—table tennis. 

Swimming and boating. 

Winter sports: ice skating—hockey, etc. 


SOCIAL ACTIVITIES 
Dancing. 
Table games: chess—checkers—cards. 
Square dancing—social games—parties—banquets. 


MUSIC 
Singing in a glee club, chorus or informal group—com- 
munity singing. 
Playing an instrument alone, or with a band, orchestra, 
or other ensemble. 
Listening to concerts. 


ARTS AND CRAFTS 
Metal craft—model aircraft—making model sailboats— 
woodwork—making toys for children. 
Sewing—weaving—millinery—needlework. 
Painting—sketching—clay modeling, etc. 


DRAMA 
Play production, including acting, making scenery 
and costumes, lighting, stagecraft, etc. 
Watching plays, amateur talent shows or motion 
pictures. 
Making and operating puppets. 
Telling stories to children. 


NATURE AND OUTING ACTIVITIES 
Fishing and hunting. 
Caring for flower or vegetable gardens. 
Picnicking—hiking—camping—nature activities. 


EDUCATIONAL ACTIVITIES 
Reading and study for pleasure. 
Lectures and discussion on topics of common interest. 


HOBBIES 
Photography. 
Stamp collecting. 
Poultry raising, etc. 


SERVICE ACTIVITIES 
Helping with children’s playgrounds. 
Other local defense projects. 
Serving on plant or community recreation committees. 
Serving as club leaders or athletic officials. 


EsseNnTIAL Factors FOR A RECREATION 
PROGRAM 


A successful recreation program requires careful 
planning and effective administration by some agency 
or group. Fundamentally, the municipal recreation 
department is responsible for providing recreation for 
all the people, including industrial workers. Local pro- 
grams are also administered by industries, workers’ 
organizations, associations representing several indus- 
tries, or private organizations. One of the first steps in 
setting up a program for workers is to determine the 
best organization to administer it. 


Leadership 


Competent leadership is the most important factor in 
determining the success of a recreation program. A 
trained and experienced leader who understands the 
needs and interests of workers is desirable. Many indus- 
trial recreation programs have failed because they were 
turned over to individuals who lacked leadership capac- 
ity or who had no training in the art and techniques of 
recreation leadership. A leader must have other qualifi- 
cations than being a star athlete. 

But employed leaders cannot do the entire job. ‘The 
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skilled director will seek out the natural group leaders 
and enlist their services as volunteers to help with 
athletic leagues, dances, or other program features. 
He will also make sure that workers contribute ideas 
and share in setting up and conducting the program. 


Facilities and Equipment 

Indoor and outdoor facilities available largely deter- 
mine the nature and extent of the program. Facilities 
needed for an outdoor program include athletic fields 
with areas for baseball, softball, football, tennis, horse- 
shoes, and other sports; swimming pools or beaches; golf 
courses; camp sites; and playgrounds for children. In- 
door facilities needed are gymnasiums, auditoriums 
with stage, clubhouses, and rooms for hobby groups, 
social gatherings, and table games. All community 
resources for recreation—whether on plant, school or 
other public property or controlled by churches or other 
local organizations—should be fully utilized. 


Funds 


Money is needed to provide buildings and outdoor 
facilities, to operate and maintain areas and facilities, 
to pay leaders, and to purchase games and other essen- 
tial supplies. The municipality, the industries, and the 
workers frequently share in meeting these costs. The 
extent to which each entity or group shares depends in 
part upon the type of recreation organization set up to 
administer the program. 


Special Interests of Workers 

Programs should be built around the expressed de- 
sires and interests of the workers. Although certain 
forms of recreation are known to be popular with 
large numbers of workers, the interests of a particular 
group will vary with the sex, ages, education, and recre- 
ational experience of the workers comprising it. 


Working Hours 

The extent to which plants are operated around the 
clock will influence recreation planning. Recreation 
activities must be staggered in plants with three shifts. 
Since most community programs for adults are sched- 
uled in the evening, special arrangements must be made 
for night-shift workers. The amount of overtime also 
influences the types of recreation desired by the workers. 


Location of Recreation Facilities 

Facilities are best located as near as possible to the 
homes of the people who are to use them. If many em- 
ployees live near the plant, the facilities should also be 
near the plant. If most employees spend considerable 
time in traveling to and from their work and if there 
are no recreation facilities near their homes, it may also 
be advisable to provide facilities at or near the plant. 


ESTABLISHING THE RECREATION PRroGRAM 


Municipal Recreation Department 


A recreation department administered by a recrea- 
tion, park or school board or some other public author- 
ity is the most effective agency for meeting the needs of 
industrial workers. Recreation provision is widely ac- 
cepted as an essential municipal function, and indus- 
trial workers, as part of a community, are entitled to 
benefit from these services. 


A recreation department also has the needed facili- 
ties: playgrounds, indoor centers, picnic areas, swim- 
ming pools, golf courses, and other types. 


Increasingly, cities have established recreation de- 
partments to furnish recreation to their citizens, and 
since owners of industrial plants are often the biggest 
local taxpayers, they feel their workers should be served 
from tax funds. Moreover, furnishing recreation is the 
job of a city recreation department but not the main 
job of industry. 

From the point of view of industrial workers, their 
normal desire is to play with their families and friends, 
and they naturally prefer to get away from the plant 
after working hours. 

Today, recreation departments are expanding their 
services, adjusting their schedules, and setting up special 
programs for workers in war industries. They encourage 
workers and their families to join existing recreation 
groups, to take part in neighborhood and city-wide 
activities, and to share in the life of the community. 
Recreation buildings are opened in the mornings and 
kept open after midnight for workers on night shifts. 
Children’s playground programs are conducted, espe- 
cially in neighborhoods where war workers live. Get- 
togethers are arranged for wives of workers who are 
organized into clubs and classes. Indoor recreation cen- 
ters are provided for basketball, dancing, social recre- 
ation, drama, music, and hobby groups. Training 
courses are conducted for mothers to encourage home 
play, and institutes are held for training sports officials 
for industrial leagues. Lists of indoor and outdoor rec- 
reation facilities, programs, and special events are dis- 
tributed and leadership and equipment furnished for 
group picnics, outings, and social activities of industrial 
groups. 

These services are usually rendered with the help of 
volunteer leaders. Since workers generally participate 
as members of the community and not as employees of 
a particular industry, these activities help to introduce 
them and their families to the life of the neighborhood 
or city. But limited budgets and personnel prevent the 
programs from reaching many of the people who need 
them most. 

Municipal programs require public support. War con- 
ditions and increased population of communities have 
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placed a heavy burden on limited recreation budgets. 
Industrial leaders are supporting budget requests for 
larger recreation appropriations and are supplementing 
existing budgets by contributions. In one small city 
with a large war industry, a recreation board has been 
appointed and the company has agreed to underwrite 
80% of the cost of maintaining the recreation facilities. 
Industry has such an important stake in the recreation 
of its workers that it cannot afford to let the recreation 
department service fail because of inadequate financial 
support. It can also exert its influence to make sure 
that only competent leadership is employed by the 
municipal authorities. 


Industrial Plants 


Recreation facilities, programs, and leadership have 
long been provided by industrial concerns. The belief 
that plant recreation helps to improve employer-em- 
ployee relations and inter-departmental cooperation and 
to develop company morale has prompted many of 
these companies to provide recreation for their workers. 
The value of industrial recreation has also been recog- 
nized by the Federal Government, since Defense Plant 
Corporation funds may include recreation facilities if 
the amounts and the type demanded are held to be 
reasonable. 

Facilities most often provided by industry include 
athletic fields, gymnasium buildings, and club houses, 
billiard rooms and bowling alleys. There are frequently 
large areas with facilities for picnicking, camping, boat- 
ing, swimming, and other sports. The activities most 
commonly included in company programs are bowling, 
softball, basketball, baseball, golf, picnics, dancing, and 
social gatherings. 

Regardless of whether there is a local recreation de- 
partment, industry in cooperation with its employees 
may well furnish supplementary service for its workers 
for noon-hour recreation; arrange for special events such 
as picnics, outings, and social gatherings; organize inter- 
department or company teams in various sports; and 
encourage its workers to participate in community 
activities. 

Alert recreation departments stand ready to assist 
industries desiring to provide special activities for their 
workers. One recreation department, for example, has 
long offered to local industries: 


1. The assigning to employees of individual companies 
a special place and period for their exclusive recreation use. 


2. Assistance in helping organize and conduct inter- 
departmental leagues and tournaments for industrial 
groups. 

3. Aid in establishing a company recreation association 
and guidance in planning and conducting its programs. 


4. Help to firms in planning parties, dances, outings. 


5. Technical assistance in the laying out of courts, 
fields, and other facilities. 


City-wide industrial recreation associations, some of 
which have been operating successfully for many years, 
have also been organized with the help of recreation 
departments. Their primary purpose is to provide 
leadership, an enriching program, and adequate facilities 
for conducting the recreation for employees of member 
firms. Such associations are representative organiza- 
tions, with control usually vested in a general committee 
composed of delegates from each member firm. One or 
more members of the recreation department staff are 
sometimes assigned to help the association organize 
inter- and intra-plant activities for which municipal 
areas and facilities are commonly used. 

Where other resources are lacking, industry itself 
must shoulder the burden. Many industrial plants are 
located in towns and cities without a public recreation 
department and where there is no immediate possibility 
of securing one. Other plants are in cities where local 
recreation authorities are not rendering adequate serv- 
ice. Some wartime industries are built in outlying areas 
where no recreation facilities are available. In all such 
cases, employees and their families will have little or 
no recreational opportunities unless they are provided 
by the company. Realizing the need, many industrial 
concerns are providing the leadership and the indoor 
and outdoor facilities essential to a recreation program. 


A Cooperative Plan 


Wichita, Kansas, affords an example of a city, with 
greatly expanded war industries, where the municipal 
authorities, industries, and employee organizations are 
cooperating in meeting the need for recreation. The 
local park department has employed a full-time super- 
intendent of recreation and supervisors of athletics and 
sports, dramatics, and arts and crafts. It has sponsored 
a winter program of indoor recreation, using a number 
of schools as neighborhood recreation centers and has 
acquired new properties for development as neighbor- 
hood recreation areas. It has made its facilities avail- 
able to teams organized in the local industries. 


Three aircraft plants in Wichita have employed recre- 
ation directors and have provided excellent recreation 
facilities for their employees’ activities which are con- 
ducted morning, afternoon, and evening. Special em- 
phasis is given such sports as tennis, softball, horse- 
shoes, baseball, and archery. 

Employees have a share in financing and directing the 
program. For example, the Employees’ Club of the 
Cessna Aircraft Company has a downtown recreation 


center with 2,300 members paying dues of 50 cents per 
month. 


Wichita, like many other cities, has recognized recre- 
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ation as having an important part in the war effort by 
establishing a recreation division in its local defense 
council. 


Wuat Inpustry Can Do 


The need for recreation is great and conditions call 
for intelligent action. Industrial leaders can help solve 
the problem by: 


1. Initiating steps to secure the establishment of 
a recreation department in cities where the muni- 
cipal officials have made no provision for recreation. 


2. Urging the appropriation of adequate munici- 
pal funds to provide a satisfactory recreation pro- 
gram, including service to industrial workers. 


3. Insisting that only trained, competent work- 


ers be employed for recreation service. 

4. Securing for industry representation on the 
advisory or administrative body responsible for the 
municipal recreation program. 

5. Extending cooperation to employees in con- 
ducting activities to supplement the municipal 
program. 

6. Providing recreation leadership and indoor 
and outdoor recreation facilities for their employ- 
ees, where such service is not otherwise available. 


The National Recreation Association with offices at 
315 Fourth Avenue, New York City, will welcome 
requests for additional information or assistance in 
developing plans for recreation service for employed 
personnel and their families. 


Dividends in War Bonds 


HE PROBLEM of purchasing War Savings Bonds 

and Stamps by employees has been simplified in 
thousands of companies by payroll deduction plans 
which permit employees to assign for this purpose a 
designated portion of their wages or salaries. The 
Belden Manufacturing Company of Chicago has gone 
a step further and extended this idea to cover stock- 
holders. 


Its announcement of a dividend payable on Septem- 
ber 1 offers stockholders the option of receiving the 
amounts due them in War Savings Bonds, War Savings 
Stamps or in cash. The order form provided for stock- 
holders, reproduced in the adjoining column, permits 
each to indicate the manner in which he elects to have 
his share of the dividend paid to him, and the serial 
number assures ready identification of the signature. 
In case the Bond or Stamp order is not returned to the 
Company by a specified date, payment of the dividend 
will be made by check in the usual manner. 

The working of this dividend allotment plan is simpli- 
fied in this instance by the fact that the dividend de- 
clared is 3714¢ per share. This amounts, on the trading 
unit of 50 shares, to $18.75, or the purchase price of a 
$25 Bond. Similarly, dividends of 100 or 200 share lots 
would purchase $50 or $100 Bonds respectively. Pur- 
chase of Series “E”’ Bonds is intended, but the Company 
offers to purchase Series “F” or “G” Bonds if stock- 
holders prefer. 

The Secretary of the Treasury has expressed hearty 
approval of the plan and the hope that it will be widely 


adopted. The Treasury Department has estimated that 
if this sort of plan were generally adopted as much as 


N& 1252 
To BELDEN MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Chieego 


Please remit dividend payable to me September Ist, 1942, as follows: 
UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS BONDS — SERIES E 


Totsl amount of purchase $——..........---------—-- = 


CAUTICH—No cxe porson may hold Wer (Dofonse) Savings Bonds of Series E 
originally Iswed In any ono cotvadat year in his name elene or with another as 
co-owner to an ameunt exceeding $5,000 (maturity volue}. Soe “Instructions” on 


reverse side. 


UNITED STATES WAR SAVINGS STAMPS. . . $... 
CASH aka 3a) Pete Be oe aes oe ae $8... 


Bonds to be inscribed (see other side) (Please print or write legibly): 
(“Miss” or “Mrs.” must be indicated whenever temale name appears) 


“(SIGNATURE OF PURCHASER) 


eon ee er ieeeene: 


{STREET ADDRESS) 


Date ccicansasarsy ob ickaseccmmnasnten pasbcesesbpeecshaane a 


Te USTATEN 


lesigacte. 


Soi 


Ee 3 ai es 
Series "F" or “G" Bonds will be furnished, Hf you se d: 


a half billion dollars of Bond sales might be made within 
a year by this procedure. 
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Reducing Absenteeism’ 


O LITTLE attention has been paid to any compre- 
hensive consideration of the absence problem in the 
past that only recently has American industry come to 
realize the tremendous supply of manpower to be found 
among its absence lists. It is estimated that during 1941 
there were 350,000,000 man days lost due to absence 
for illness alone. This figure is equivalent to the absence 
of nearly 1,250,000 persons every day during the year. 
Tremendous as is this lost reserve of manpower, the 
problem is likely to become more serious. Much higher 
rates of absenteeism are predicted for 1942 and ensuing 
years. Workers of all kinds are being drawn into in- 
dustry, many of whom have had no previous industrial 
experience. Among these workers, we are told, there is 
greater liability to sickness. Moreover, it is obvious 
that many of these workers, probably the great ma- 
jority, are faced with the prospect of harder manual 
work, longer hours, longer work weeks and a greater 
need for concentrated effort than they have ever known 
in the past. And, not only in the course of readjustment 
to new conditions, but under the impact of sustained 
work and exertion, many of these workers will be ab- 
sent and many of them will be ill. 

Now that continuous operation is the order of the 
day, many former day-workers will find themselves on 
night shifts. Experience has proved that absentee 
rates are higher on night shifts. A number of companies 
have discovered a uniformly high rate of absenteeism 
on night shifts when shift rotation made possible the 
observation of the performance of the same group of 
employees on each of the two or three shifts. 


Tue Basis or COMPUTATION 


American industry owes a great deal to the few 
companies which have been interested in statistics of 
absenteeism throughout the past few years. From their 
experiences, any employer is able to know where to look 
and what to look for in his absence rolls when he views 
them with the idea of reducing time lost through 
absenteeism. 

The compilation of comprehensive statistics of ab- 
senteeism has been limited to such a small number of 
companies that the present national figures are in- 
variably estimates. The basis for most estimates of ab- 
senteeism are the figures of the United States Public 
Health Service. This organization, in turn, originally 
depended upon the cooperation of the Boston Edison 
Company and, more recently, upon a group of coopera- 
tors working through the Industrial Hygiene Founda- 
tion. 

Perhaps the relationship between the absenteeism 
figures of one industry and another may not appear 
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significant, especially when the two industries are lo- 
cated at opposite ends of the country, and actually 
there will be considerable difference in the detailed 
statistics of two such companies. But experience has 
shown that there are certain basic similarities. One, 
for example, is that women are absent more frequently 
than men; another is that older men are away from 
work for longer periods at each absence; still another is 
that younger men are absent more frequently than 
older men and that their absences are, generally speak- 
ing, of one, two or three days’ duration. The value of 
these conclusions can be realized only when they are 
applied statistically to show actual time waste. 

About 62% of the man days lost through absentee- 
ism in 1941, or 217,000,000 man days, were lost through 
absences of one, two or three days’ duration. It has 
been found that gastro-intestinal upsets, simple res- 
piratory illnesses and absences for personal reasons ac- 
count for the vast majority of these short-term absences. 
In view of present labor shortages, it is important that 
some way be found to decrease the number of stomach 
aches and colds in the United States—and to convince 
employees that it is important that they work every 
day possible. 

It is expected that, by a year from this time, 
23,000,000 or more workers will be employed in war in- 
dustries. Many of the new workers represented by this 
number will be women, older men, persons formerly on 
relief, those physically handicapped or lacking in in- 
dustrial experience, and they will bring with them many 
problems of health and efficiency which industry will 
find more acute because of the letting down of its for- 
mer high standards of employee selection. In particular 
it will be difficult to absorb these new workers without 
a Serious rise in accident figures. 


Future IMpoRTANCE OF ABSENTEEISM 


The loss of 432,000,000 man days may be expected 
during the next year because of absenteeism due to ill- 
ness. A high percentage of this loss will be due to the 
common cold; a great deal of it will be due to voluntary 
absenteeism on the part of employees. Experience has 
shown that many employees report illness when they 
are actually absent for purely personal reasons. So ex- 
tensive is this practice among employees that it is un- 
wise to accept all illness excuses as valid. On the other 
hand, no infallible way of testing the truth of absence 
excuses has been found. Consequently, some of these 
“illness” absences will be legitimate, others will rep- 
resent the taking of time off by employees—and falsifi- 
cation of reasons for their absences. 

By drawing a line between the absences of one, two 
or three days’ duration and those of four or more days’, 
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it is possible to segregate, in a general way, absences 
for non-serious illnesses and trivial reasons from those 
of more serious implications. The volume of short- 
term absences found in this manner will illustrate the 
need for general preventives, disciplinary action, or ap- 
peals of one kind or another. Long-term absences will 
require treatment by the medical department. 

As mentioned in earlier paragraphs, approximately 
62.1% of all absences are of one, two or three-day dura- 
tion. As they are of a non-serious nature, they are the 
most remediable of all absences; and, as they include 
absences for personal reasons, they are the group which 
it will become more important to scrutinize and, if 
possible, restrict, as the war effort progresses. 


DETERMINING CAUSES OF ABSENTEEISM 


From this it can be seen that the future problem of 
absenteeism is two-fold. It is necessary to reduce to a 
minimum the time lost through absenteeism not only 
for the purpose of reducing personnel requirements, but, 
also, in order to meet production requirements. There 
are effective preventives which will eliminate many ab- 
sences, but each requires a thorough diagnosis of the 
individual absentee problem of each company. Acci- 
dents resulting from fatigue, for example, can be largely 
eliminated by a strict enforcement of safety regulations 
and by reducing the number of work hours under the 
point at which the incidence of fatigue makes them 
hazardous. Trivial absences for shopping can be re- 
duced by facilitating shopping during working hours for 
employees working on each shift. Absences brought on 
by colds can be reduced by applying preventives on a 
plant-wide scale —cold inoculations, elimination of 
drafts, and the segregation of persons who are infected. 
Heat-exhaustion absences can be averted by the ad- 
ministration of salt to drinking water. “Morale” ab- 
sences and taking time off during the week to spend 
money earned during time and one-half and double 
time week-end periods have been dealt with effectively: 
(1) by denying work on premium-rate days to employ- 
ees who have been absent during the week; (2) by 
eliminating premium rates from pay checks of those who 
have been absent and have not worked in excess of 
forty hours; or (3) by gathering employees all together 
into one room on the day they return to work and dem- 
onstrating to them the cumulative effect of individual 
absences. English industries report successful reduction 
of absenteeism when absentees are required to make an 
individual explanation to some member of the person- 
nel department for each absence. 

Before any preventives can be applied, however, the 
management of each company must have some indi- 
cator of the types of absences and reasons which have 
been given in order to discuss its particular problem. 
The indicator may not go into great detail, but it 
should be made by department and show sex, length of 


absence (short- or long-term), and reasons. Not only 
will an indicator of this nature demonstrate the impor- 
tance of absenteeism to the company, but it will give 
most of the information required for a diagnosis of the 
problem. 

Why should each of these classifications be con- 
sidered ? Men and women have different reasons for 
being absent, therefore the sex of absentees is impor- 
tant information. Departments will vary in reasons for 
absence—working conditions, exposure, supervision and 
perhaps even hours of work—so that records should 
differentiate between departments. The nature of ill- 
nesses which make up short- and long-term absences 
are very different, and records should differentiate be- 
tween short- and long-term absences. 

The long-term, or more serious absences, should be 
given individual medical care. Examination of an em- 
ployee who has been absent five or six days may dis- 
close the beginning of some serious illness which can be 
forestalled by some immediate medical treatment. 


EQUIPMENT NEEDED FOR MINIMIZING 
ABSENTEEISM 


Absence records and analysis of absenteeism are 
necessary for a comprehensive picture of company per- 
formance, but they are only the first step. It is neces- 
sary to understand and to apply the experience indi- 
cated by the analysis. Waves of illness may be un- 
covered by a continuous study of a company’s absentee- 
ism, but the causes of illness must be determined by 
some competent diagnostician. Many absences of the 
future will require disciplinary action rather than medi- 
cal treatment, but, here again, the medical department 
is in a better position to determine the kind of treat- 
ment an absentee should receive. Therefore, the im- 
portance of the medical department grows with at- 
tempts to conserve manpower. The medical depart- 
ment can forestall many absences by undertaking care- 
ful analyses of the physical aspects of each job and the 
physical limitations of each employee. By so doing, 
industrial physicians are in a position to do a great deal 
toward helping industry reach and maintain the ut- 
most utilization of their working force. By failing to 
give this matter careful consideration, production sched- 
ules may not be met by companies which may actually 
possess an excess of manpower. The medical depart- 
ment can do a great deal toward the elimination of 
absenteeism by applying preventives whenever the ab- 
sentee analysis reveals a need. A physician’s knowledge 
of causes of illnesses is a tremendous help in holding to 
a minimum the effects at least of communicable 
diseases. 

Many medical departments are held responsible for 
the analyzing of absentee statistics and for assistance 
in the application of proper preventives. It is up to 
them to determine which employees need a physical 
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examination either to uncover possible indications of 
incipient serious illness or possibly the need for dis- 
ciplinary action. Furthermore, they are able to check 
waves of such diseases as colds. 

Is the benefit derived from absentee analysis of sufh- 
cient value to compensate for the time and energy it 
involves? A plant employing 10,000 workers 48 hours 
a week can expect the loss of approximately 80,000 
man days during the coming year. This figure means 
that nearly 280 employees will be absent every day. If 
the company is employing more women than has been 
their custom, and men with non-industrial backgrounds, 
they may expect the loss of as many as 100,000 man 
days, or the equivalent of 350 absences a day. 


SUGGESTED MeEtTHop FoR A NATIONAL INDEX 


A number of company representatives have indi- 
cated their willingness to contribute periodic figures 
to a national index of absenteeism. They have also ex- 
pressed the conviction that such an index would be ex- 
tremely helpful to all companies that are willing to 
participate. To begin with, they feel that comparisons 
of national figures with company figures would give each 
employer a much better idea of the situation in his own 
company. It would set some mean by which an em- 
ployer could determine whether his absentee figures 
were above or below normal. When an employer noted 
a fluctuation in his company absentee index, comparison 


Confidential: This report will be used 
by Tue Conrerence Boarp to compile 
statistics and will be released only as a 


with the national index would tell him whether the 
problem was a company problem or a national problem. 

When an employer finds that a problem of absentee- 
ism lies inside his own plant, his own analysis should 
indicate its source; its solution is obviously an indivi- 
dual matter. When an employer finds that the fluctua- 
tion he has noted in absenteeism within his own plant’ 
corresponds to a fluctuation in either the local or 
national index, he will be able to appeal to the state or 
national health authorities for help. 

Contribution to a national index calls for very little 
more effort than that expended in the compilation of 
company figures. All of the material needed for such an 
index must be gathered for the absentee analysis of 
each company and no additional statistical breakdowns 
would be required. 

The accompanying form provides a simple means 
of providing comparable data. Statistical analyses can 
be made from these recapitulations to show: illness 
absence frequency rate, illness absence severity rate, 
for men and women separately; divided into short- and 
long-term absences and combined for total absence by 
locality or nation. Absences can be separately compiled 
for clerical and manual employees and consideration 
given to the work hours at which the greatest absentee- 
ism occurs. If THe CONFERENCE Boarp finds suffi- 
cient interest in a large-scale summary of absenteeism, 
it will undertake to compile such figures. 


Report for 
Months. of 03.6 sags cea deca eee eee » 1942 


part» ofs local’ or-national summary;;- «= §« 44 ines — "awe eee ecient eee Company 
AccIDENT Days Losr Company Record 
ABSENCES Total 
Men Women Men Women Men Women 
A 
Short-term (1 and 2 days).... Te 
Employees 
Long-term (3 or more days). . Wott : Cee 
per Week 22.012 Ms eh ee 


Approximate ratio of clerical 
to manual employees; 1 to 
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Earnings and Hours in the Aircraft Industry 


IDESPREAD INTEREST in all industries 

closely allied to the war effort has led Tur Con- 
FERENCE Boarp to expand the coverage of its surveys 
of earnings and hours in such industries to include air- 
craft. The data are presented here for the first time and 
cover the period December, 1941, to date. In addition 
to the data applicable to all wage earners, breakdowns 
covering all male, all female, male common and un- 
skilled and male skilled and semi-skilled are also shown. 


ScoPE AND DEFINITIONS 


The aircraft industry, as here covered, is limited to 
the manufacture of aircraft and does not include the 
manufacture of aircraft engines and of accessories, parts 
and supplies. Data covering employment are confiden- 
tial and cannot be released under any circumstances. 
In view of this fact, it was difficult to check the per- 
centage of the industry covered by THE CONFERENCE 
Boarp sample. On the basis of available data, it would 
appear that the sample for January of this year covered 
over 25% of the industry, while that for June repre- 
sented about 50%. 

As indicated by the preceding statement, the sample 
of companies covered by these statistics increased over 


the period covered. The averages for any month are 
based upon the sample included in that month and are 
not linked to subsequent months. This procedure was 
followed because, in a rapidly expanding industry, it is 
better to let a representative sample in any month 
stand for the industry in that month than to adjust it 
on the basis of a relationship in a later period. As a 
result of this procedure, however, these statistics should 
be considered preliminary and time-to-time compari- 
sons should be regarded as subject to modification. 


SKILL BREAKDOWN OF ALL MALE EMPLOYEES 


After consultation with authorities in the field, it 
was decided to classify all male employees other than 
janitors and maintenance crews as skilled and semi- 
skilled. In order to insure comparability of reports 
from period to period, production men and inspectors 
were included in skilled and semi-skilled even when 
paid on a salary basis, care being exercised to include 
actual hours paid for. Hence, the janitors and mainte- 
nance crews were classified as common and unskilled. 

These classifications have two effects upon average 
hourly earnings which should be noted. In the earlier 
months, the maintenance workers averaged higher 


EARNINGS OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY 


Source: THE CONFERENCE BoarpD 
CLASSIFIED BY SEX 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS IN THE AIRCRAFT INDUSTRY, 1941-1942! 
Source: THe CONFERENCE Boarp 


All Wage Earners All Female 


oe a Average tual Hho Noone Average Average Average Agtent ties 
Hourly Weekly we We” Tce per Hourly k per Week Les Bisse y per Week 
Earnings Earnings per Week per Earnings Earnings per arnings nings per 
Wage Earner | Wage Earner Wage Earner Wage Earner 
1941 December........ $.916 $42 .32 46 .2 42.4 $.918 $42.41 46.2 $.745 $31.59 42 4 
36 32.02 43.5 
1942 January......... . 962 48.62 50.6 44.9 . 964 th 
Pennie THe erate ie .916 44.39 48.5 44.9 . 920 718 30.80 42.9 
(March cs cohecte . 930 45.01 48.4 46.0 .937 763 33.80 44.3 
April 915 43.72 47.8 44.3 927 72) 30.21 41.9 
May. vrais ccs see .918 42.40 46 .2 46.1 .935 420 33. 51 46.1 
pte Metre is . 982 46 .00 9 46 .5 1.009 34.54 46.8 


Skilled and Semi-Skilled 


All Male Wage Earners Unskilled 


Average Average 


Aver: 
irate Average Average [Actual Hours| Average 5d Actual Hours| Average aWente Actual Hours 
Hi Week Hourly Weekly Hourly Week Week 
Kariee Harnises Spo Earnings Earnings Be = Earnings Earnings ae 
Wage Earner Wage Earner Wage Earner 
194F December: cc.c.c.cs.aaee oss $.918 $42.41 46.2 $.949 $39.67 41.8 8.917 $42.46 46.3 
1942 January 24a eroaerd as eras. ata site . 964 48.87 50.7 1.034 47.77 46.2 . 963 48 .92 50.8 
Bebruaryisc..0 choca scat ors . 920 44,71 48.6 .959 43 44 45.3 .919 44.76 48.7 
Marchitttcncsct ste accents . 937 45.54 48.6 952 43.70 45.9 .937 45.63 48.7 
April .927 44.68 48 .2 .870 39.15 45.0 .928 44.82 48.3 
Mayr ti otone cpp encrsheradorens eens sd .935 43 .20 46.2 . 837 40.18 48.0 . 938 43.24 46.1 
UNE seers cts cae cere 1.009 47.32 46.9 .912 43.05 47.2 1.012 47.46 46.9 
1Preliminary. Based upon a changing sample. Time-to-time comparisons are subject to modification. 
hourly rates than the wage earners producing aircraft, TENDENCIES 


with the result that the hourly earnings of the un- 


Hourly earnings of all wage earners averaged $.916 
skilled group exceeded those of the skilled and semi- prone: hehe mise: 


in December, 1941; by June, 1942, they had risen to 
$.982, or 7.2%. Average weekly earnings, on the other 
EARNINGS AND Hours or Wace Earners IN SELECTED hand, advanced over this period from $42.32 to $46.00, 

Manvracturine Inpustriss, June, 1942 or 8.7%. This greater increase, of course, was due 


Source: Tue Conrerence Boarp to the 1.5% rise in the average length of the work 
HOURLY EARNIN OURS PER WEEK eee 


in YY Fete : a « : . 44.4 Between January and June, the average length of the 


work week was generally reduced. This situation most 


YY sustPs, ; SS See probably resulted from the fact that the addition of 
A, : OEE 


new workers to the forces in various plants reduced the 


(9) 
wo 


rovaretere 


COMPARISON WITH OTHER INDUSTRIES 


As indicated by the accompanying chart, hourly earn- 
ings in the aircraft industry were smaller in June than 


i Gy i MACHINE Be 
1. fy) Larere those in five other important defense industries. The 
: chart shows that this situation was partly due to a 


ree AIRCRAFT ae hic smaller number of hours worked. Other contributing 


factors were a relatively large proportion of female 
workers in the aircraft industry in contrast to the 
others, and marked changes in personnel. 


i GY) eciEANY eA SOG ae amount of overtime needed from each worker. 
mS s SESS 


skilled group. The irregular trend of earnings of the 
skilled group is partly due to the fact that new workers 
in the growing industry were constantly being added 


Ropert A. SAYRE 
at the lower rates of pay. 
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Earnings and Hours in the Gas and Electricity Industries 


VERAGE weekly earnings of workers in the pro- in January, 1942, despite rising living costs, From July, 
duction and distribution of gas and electricity 1941, to January, 1942, “real” earnings advanced 6.6%, 
were at new peak levels in January, 1942, according to the 6.3% rise in'the cost of living only partially offsetting 
the semi-annual survey conducted by the Division of the 13.2% increase in dollar weekly earnings. 
Industrial Economics of THe CoNnFERENCE Boarp. Over the six months’ period, average hourly earnings 
Workers engaged in the manufacture and distribution advanced 7.5% in the country as a whole. The greatest 
of gas averaged $36.70 per week in January and those rise, 13.2%, was recorded in the earnings in the South, 
in the generation and distribution of electricity received while the smallest, 4.0%, was in the East. Despite a 
an average of $40.15 per week. In the same month, the substantial gain, earnings an hour in the South were 
average weekly return of workers in the twenty-five 20.8% below the United States average in January, 1942; 
manufacturing industries was $37.47, and that of rail- they had been 24.8% below the July, 1941, average. 
road workers was $42.67. On the other hand, because of the small rise, such earn- 
ings in the East, which had been 2.5% above the coun- 
Gas try-wide average in July, were 0.8% below the average 
“Real” weekly earnings of gas workers, or the purchas- in January. In rising 10.1% over the period, earnings 
ing power of their weekly income, reached a peak level an hour in the Far West advanced, from a level which 


TABLE 1: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, BY SKILL, 
July, 1941, and January, 1942 
Source: Tum ConrerENnce Boar 


UnsKILLED Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED 


Average Indexes, 1923 =100 


Average Indexes, 
Hours 


i erage| Average A A Hours 1923 =100 Average | Hours 1923 =100 
Te rea ae Weekly Weel : sy omity| Weekly. “ Hourly | Weekly 2 
Earn- | Earn- eek {Hourly Earnings|Weekly Earnings) Rarn- | Earn- eek - | Earn. eek 
is in a kl cae ings | ings | ,per | Hourly |Weekly!! ings | ings | per | Hourly | Weekly 
age age | Earn- | Earn- age | Earn- | Earn- 
Earner | Actual | Real | Actual | Real Earner} ings | ings Earner | ings | ings 
Gas 
July, 1941 
United States. .|$.787 |$32.41r|} 40.8 |147.4 |165.8 |124.5 |140.0 |$.608 |$23.71r] 39.0 |1385.4 |114.2n8.850 |$35.23 | 41.4 [148.1 |120.4 
Hast. 22 es. o- .807 | 32.93 | 40.8 a a a a .640 | 25.39 | 39.7 a a .854 | 35.12 | 41.1 a a 
Southée.0J. .592 | 24.58r/ 41.67) a a a a .422 | 16.277} 38.67) a a .718 | $1.52 | 48.9 a a 
Middle West.| .815 | 32.98 | 40.5 a a a a 645 | 24.52 | 38.0 a a .878 | 36.41 | 41.5 a a 
Far West..... .762 | 31.42 | 41.3 a a a a .639 | 25.45 | 39.9 a a .818 | 34.31 | 41.9 a a 


January, 1942 


ited States..| .846 | 36.70 | 43.0 |158.4 |167.6 |141.0 |149.2 || .662 | 27.06 | 40.9 147.4 {130.3 || .896 | 39.00 | 43.6 1156.1 |183.2 

pots edhe rte et. .839 | 34.76 | 41.4 a a a a .665 | 27.04 | 40.7 a a .880 | 36.64 | 41.6 a a 

Bonk. cok« os .670 | 28.82 | 43.0 a a a a 476 | 18.48 | 38.8 a a .781 | 35.83 | 45.9 a a 

Middle West.} .913 | 41.85 | 45.9 a a a a .746 | 31.12 | 41.7 a a .952 | 44.69 | 47.0 a a 

Far West..... .839 | 38.85 | 45.7 a a a a .728 | 32.99 | 45.3 a a .888 | 40.71 | 45.9 a a 
Electricity 


ne 
July, 1941 | 


United States. 18.928 [838.537] 41.5 (152.1 [171.1 |130.37|146.67/8.640r/825.71r| 40.2 |194. 27/125. 2r]¢.989 |$41.19 | 41.6 |155.3 [129.9 
MastGs. Foe: 953 | 39.78 | 41.8] a a a a || .686 | 98.98 | 41.3] a a || 994] 41.49| 41.7] a 5 
Souths ews .800r| 33.27r| 41.6 a a a a .524r| 20.95r| 40.0r a a .902 | 37.84 | 42.0 a a 
Middle West.| .975 | 39.99 | 41.0] a a a a || .709 | 98.17 | 39.7] a a |1.029 | 42.49] 41.3] a a 
Far West..... 954 | 39.08} 41.0] a a a a || .642 | 24.26| 37.8] a a |\1.019 | 42.49 | 41.7| a mB 

so ice Q 6 {197.2 ||1.020 | 42.53 | 41.7 |160.1 [194.1 

United States. .| .961 | 40.15 | 41.7 [157.5 |166.7 [185.8 |143.7 || .680 | 28.19 | 41.5 /142. 2 i. 
Raster oe ‘980 | 40.90 | 41.7| a a a a || .709 | 30.29 | 42.7] a a {1.028 | 42.69] 41.5| a H 
Soathe st. "828 | 33.89] 41.0] a a a a || .566| 22.77| 40.2] a a || .922 | 38. 1 41 2 « 4 
Middle West.|1.012 | 42.31 | 41.8| a a a a || .776| $1.88 | 41.1] a@ a |{1.056 44.27 41.9 @ 
Far West..... 1.003 | 42.93 | 42.8| a a a a || .688 | 28.78 | 42.21 a a 1.065 | 45.74 | 42. a 3 


Note: This table brings up to date figures published in The Seay Board Economic Record, December 11, 1941, p. 526. 
a1923 data not available. vised 
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TABLE 2: EARNINGS AND HOURS IN PRODUCTION AND DISTRIBUTION OF GAS AND ELECTRICITY, 
BY JOB CLASSIFICATION, July, 1941, and January, 1942 
Source: Tur CoNnrERENCE BoarpD 


GAS 


UNSKILLED 


Average 
veal Hours per | Average | Avera) 
Hourly Weekly | Week per | Hourly Week 


Average 


Earnings | Earnings Wage 
Earner 


Semi-SKILLED AND SKILLED 


Earnings | Earnings 


ELECTRICITY 
UNSKILLED Suao-SEILLED AND SKILLED 
Avera Average Average 


Ze 
Average | Avera Hours per | Avera, Aver: Hours per 
Weak pe Hourly | Weekly | Week per} Hourly | Weekly | Week per 
Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage Earnings | Earnings Wage 
Earner Earner Earner 


Inside Production 
See eS SE ee ee — ee 


July LOST rerctaecravaget sins ers $.643 $26.02r] 40.57 | $.850 $35.31 41.5 $.654 $26.68 40.8 3.971 $40.45 41.7 
Taney, 1949 eee e's .686 29 .02 42.3 .878 37.82 43.1 .689 29.37 42.6 .994 41.87 42.1 
Inside Maintenance 
ap AMEE TIES: o deonocegoud $.733 $29.44 40.2 $.897 $36.65 40.9 $.658 $27.04 41.1 $.996 $41.57 Aa 
January, 1942............ .708 28.48 40.2 . 924 39.27 42.5 .683 28.64 42.0 1.036 43.64 42.1 
Outside 
Sulyselo Slee eee eee $.573 $21.94 38.3 $.835 $34.73 41.6 | $.615r | $23.99r | 39.0r {81.001 $41.61 41.6 
January, 1942............ .638 25 .84 40.5 . 896 39.58 44.2 .668 26.69 39.9 1.034 42.54 41.1 


Note: This table brings up to date figures published in The Conference Board Economic Record, December 11, 1941, p. 527. 
ised. 


rRevised. 


was 3.2% below the average for the country as a whole 
in July, to the same January level as that in the East. 
The Middle West continued to lead the other regions. 
From a level 3.6% above the average in July, they ad- 
vanced 12.0% to a peak which was 7.9% more than the 
average hourly earnings in this industry for the entire 
country. 

In both the Middle and Far West, overtime payments 
were responsible for the higher earnings. In each, the 
increase in the number of hours worked in a week was 
greater than that in hourly earnings. In contrast, work- 
ers in the East and South received wage-rate increases 
during this period. Their average work week was in- 
creased less than their average hourly earnings. 

Average weekly earnings of workers in the gas indus- 
try were highest in the Middle West and Far West. 
Those in the East were slightly below the country-wide 
average and those in the South were substantially sub- 
average. 


ELECTRICITY 


Workers in the generation and distribution of elec- 
tricity in the United States received only 4.2% more 
a week in January, 1942, than they had in July, 1941. 
Although wage-rate increases raised hourly earnings 
3.6%, the length of the work week was only fractionally 
higher than that in July. As a result, “real’’ weekly 
earnings at 143.7 (1923=100) were the lowest since 
January, 1938. Rising living costs in the period more 
than offset the effect of higher wage rates. 

From July to January, average hourly earnings of 


workers engaged in the generation and distribution of 
electricity rose 3.6%. In the various sections of the 
country, the advances in such earnings were distributed 
as follows: 5.1% in the Far West; 3.8% in the Middle 
West; 3.5% in the South; and 2.8% in the East. The 
relationship between hourly earnings in the country as 
a whole and those in each region during January did not 
vary materially from those which had prevailed in July. 
In the Middle West, where hourly earnings had exceeded 
the average for the country by 5.1%, in July they were 
5.3% higher than the average in January. In the Far 
West they rose from 2.8% to 4.4% more than those for 
the United States. These earnings in the East declined 
from 2.7% to 2.0% more than the countrywide aver- 
age, and in the South they remained 13.8% below the 
United States level. 

In January, the number of hours worked in one week 
was reduced fractionally in both the South and the East. 
The average work week in the Middle West during 
January was almost one hour longer than that during 
July, and in the Far West, approximately two hours 
longer. These changes in working hours were largely 
responsible for the changes in both hourly and weekly 
earnings. 

In general, workers in the production and distribu- 
tion of gas and electricity have been affected less by the 
war than have those in twenty-five manufacturing in- 
dustries and in transportation. 


E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Selective Service Administration 


Dependency Classification 
ING INSTRUCTIONS regarding the classification 


of registrants deferred on account of dependency 
were issued by Selective Service Headquarters on July 
15, 1942, to conform with provisions of the Service- 
men’s Dependents Allowance Act of 1942. 

This Act specifically enunciates the principle that 
the institution of the home shall be protected so far as 
possible from the needs of military service. It permits 
the deferment of registrants for dependency when they 
maintain a bona fide family relationship in their homes, 
even though no financial dependency exists, provided 
the status with respect to such dependency was ac- 
quired prior to December 8, 1941, and at a time when 
selection was not imminent. 

A system of allowances to the dependents of regis- 
trants inducted into military service is provided by the 
Act with the further provision that the payment of these 
amounts shall not be deemed conclusively to remove 
the grounds for deferment when the deferment is based 
upon financial considerations and will not be deemed to 
remove the grounds for deferment when the depend- 
ency is based upon other than financial considerations 
and cannot be eliminated by financial assistance to the 
dependent. Congress indicated the order with regard to 
dependency status in which it believed groups of regis- 
trants should be inducted. 

In determining whether a person is dependent for 
support upon a registrant, Selective Service Headquar- 
ters has instructed the agencies of the Selective Service 
System to take into account the following factors: 

“‘(a) The provision of the Selective Training and 
Service Act of 1940, as amended, reading as follows: 


For the purpose of determining whether or not the 
deferment of men is advisable because of their status 
with respect to persons dependent upon them for support 
any payments of allowances which are payable by the 
United States to the dependents of persons serving in 
the land or naval forces of the United States shall be 
taken into consideration but the fact that such payments 
of allowances are payable shall not be deemed conclu- 
sively to remove the grounds for deferment when the 
dependency is based upon financial considerations and 
shall not be deemed to remove the grounds for deferment 
when the dependency is based upon other than financial 
considerations and cannot be eliminated by financial 
assistance to the dependents. 


“(b) In addition to considering the amount which 
the dependent will be entitled to receive if proper ap- 
plication is made under the Servicemen’s Dependents 
Allowance Act of 1942, in cases where dependency is 
based upon financial considerations, consider the fol- 
lowing: 


(1) The pay scale of the registrant after his induction. 

(2) The amount which the dependent is earning or is 
capable of earning, provided work is available. 

(3) The amount which the registrant or the dependent , 
will receive from other sources even though the registrant 
is inducted. 


“(c) In applying the foregoing rules, consider reason- 
able sacrifices which the war effort demands of all 
people living in the United States.” 


Selective Service Regulations provide for the classifi- 
cation of registrants with dependents in: (1) Class 
III-A, which includes those with one or more depend- 
ents who are not engaged in an activity either essential 
to the war production program or essential to the sup- 
port of the war effort; or in (2) Class III-B, which in- 
cludes registrants with one or more dependents who 
are engaged in an activity essential to the war pro- 
duction program or to the support of the war effort. 

For purposes of classification of registrants in Class 
III-A or Class III-B it is not necessary to determine 
whether the registrant is a “necessary man,” but 
merely whether he is engaged in an activity that is or 
is not essential to war production or to the support of 
the war effort. 

It is expected that as the war progresses and non- 
essential activities are curtailed there will be a natural 
shift of workers from the non-essential to the essential 
activities including many registrants who have been 
deferred on account of dependency. This, it is believed, 
should be a gradual, orderly and economically sound 
transfer from non-essential to essential activities, and 
persons in non-essential activities should not give up 
their present employment until their services in an 
essential industry are needed. 

Local Boards will be guided in their classification of 
registrants in Class III-A and Class III-B by informa- 
tion contained in questionnaires (Form 40) and any 
other information in the registrant’s file. When, for 
any reason, this information is considered inadequate, 
they will forward to the registrant Form 42B—Occu- 
pational Certification for Registrants Deferred by 
Reason of Dependency. This short form will be com- 
pleted by the registrant and certified by the registrant’s 
employer. 

Local Boards are instructed to select for induction 
all registrants without dependents of any kind. When 
it may seem necessary to meet anticipated calls, Local 
Boards may review, in sequence of their order numbers, 
the classification of men in Class III-A who have been 
deferred on account of collateral dependents. Such de- 
pendents include wives or children (with whom a bona 
fide family relationship in the home is not being main- 
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tained), parents, brothers, sisters, grandparents, grand- 
children, divorced wives and persons under eighteen 
years of age or persons of any age physically or mentally 
handicapped whose support has been assumed in good 
faith. Classification of all such registrants shall be re- 
considered, applying the test of actual support as de- 
fined above. When more men are needed to fill calls, a 
similar reclassification of such registrants in Class III-B 
shall be made. When a registrant is removed from 
Class III-A or Class III-B, he shall be considered for 
deferment under Class II-A or Class II-B (occupational 
deferment). 

If it shall appear necessary to go further to secure 
enough men to fill quota requirements, registrants liv- 
ing with wives but having no children shall be con- 
sidered for reclassification under the procedure out- 
lined above. The final group to be reclassified, if it 
shall become necessary, are registrants having wives 
and children and maintaining a bona fide family re- 
lationship. 

Subsequently, the Director of Selective Service 
established seven classifications which should deter- 
mine the order in which registrants should be inducted. 
These seven classifications are: 


(1) Single men with no dependents; 

(2) Single men with dependents, but not contribut- 
ing to the war effort; 

(3) Single men with dependents, and who contribute 
to the war effort; 

(4) Married men, not engaged in the war effort, but 
living with their wives; 

(5) Married men, engaged in the war effort, and living 
with their wives; 

(6) Married men, not engaged in the war effort, living 
with wife and children, or children only; 

(7) Married men, engaged in the war effort, and liv- 
ing with wife and children, or children only. 


Essential Civilian Activities 


The War Manpower Commission has provided the 
Director of Selective Service a list of essential activi- 
ties. This list includes, under broad activity classifi- 
cations, the products, facilities, and services considered 
necessary to war production and essential to the sup- 
port of the war effort. It may be referred to in order to 
determine whether a particular business falls under any 
of the classifications. If it does, it should then be de- 
termined whether it meets one or more of the following 
tests: 


(a) That the business is fulfilling a contract of the 
Army, Navy, Maritime Commission or other govern- 
mental agencies engaged directly in war production. 

(b) That the business is performing a governmental 
service directly concerned with promoting or facilitating 
war production. 


(c) That the business is performing a service, govern- 
mental or private, directly concerned with providing 
food, clothing, shelter, health, safety or other requisites 
of the civilian daily life in support of the war effort. 

(d) That the business is supplying material under 
sub-contracts for contracts included in (a), (b) or (c) 
above, or 

(e) That the business is producing raw materials, man- 
ufacturing materials, supplies or equipment or perform- 
ing services necessary for the fulfillment of contracts in- 
cluded in (a), (b), (ec), or (d) above. 


The list of essential activities as established by the 
War Manpower Commission follows: 


LIST OF ESSENTIAL ACTIVITIES 
(As of July 15, 1942) 


Production of aircraft and parts: The production, maintenance 
and repair of aircraft gliders, parachutes, dirigibles, bal- 
loons, aircraft engines, parts, pontoons, propellors and 
similar products. 

Production of ships, boats and parts: The production, mainte- 
nance and repair of ships, boats, parts, and equipment. 
Production of ordnance and accessories: The production, 
repair, and maintenance of firearms, guns, howitzers, 
mortars, gun turrets, mounts, tanks, sighting and fire- 

control equipment, torpedo tubes and similar products. 

Production of ammunition: Bombs, mines, torpedoes, gre- 
nades, chemical-warfare projectiles, explosives, fuses, pyro- 
technics as well as products such as glycerin which go into 
the manufacture of ammunition. 


Agriculture: Dairy, livestock, poultry, truck, sugar-beet, 
sugar-cane, hay, peanut, soybean, cotton, fruit and nut, 
potato, dried pea and bean, crop specialty (e. g., flax, hemp), 
seed and general farms; agricultural and horticultural and 
animal husbandry services such as tree planting, cattle feed- 
lot operation, threshing, grist milling, grain cleaning, plow- 
ing, corn shelling. Includes also such essential assembly and 
marketing services as milk and cream assembly stations and 
cooperative marketing associations. 

Food processing: Fishing, meat-packing and slaughtering, pro- 
duction of butter, cheese, condensed and evaporated milk, 
canned and cured fish, canned and dried fruits and vege- 
tables, canned soups, fruit and vegetable juices, flour and 
other grain mill products, prepared feeds for animals and 
fowls, starch, cereals, baking powder, rice, bread and other 
bakery products, sugar, leavening compounds, corn syrup 
and edible fats and oils. 


Forestry, logging and lumbering: Timber tracts, logging camps, 
sawmills, and veneer, lath, shingle, cooperage-stock, plan- 
ing and plywood mills, raising of tung-oil trees; fire preven- 
tion, pest control, forest nurseries and reforestation services; 
gathering of gums and barks for the manufacture of naval 
stores and medicinal purposes. 

Construction: Highway and street construction, marine con- 
struction; and construction of approved industrial plants, 
houses, hospitals, and military projects and repair of such 


facilities; and services. necessary to complete such*con- 
struction. 
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Coal mining: The mining of anthracite, bituminous coal, semi- 
anthracite, lignite and peat and the operation of breakers or 
preparation plants. Includes also removing over-burden 
and other such activities preparatory to coal mining 
operations. 


Metal mining: The mining of iron, copper, lead, zinc, alu- 
minum, mercury, manganese, chromium, molybdenum, 
tungsten, vanadium and similar ores, and in the dressing of 
such ores. Includes also removing over-burden, sinking 
shafts, and other such activities preparatory to metal- 
mining operations. 

Nonmetallic mining and processing and quarrying: The 
mining and processing of rock salt, phosphate rock, sul- 
phur, potash, asbestos, graphite pyrites, graphite, bor- 
ates and other salines, fluorspar, mica, talc, abrasive sands, 
and similar products. Excludes all mined or quarried non- 
metallic materials used exclusively in construction. 


Smelting, refining, and rolling of metals: Primary and second- 
ary smelting and refining, alloying, rolling, and drawing of 
iron, steel, copper, lead, zinc, magnesium, alumi- 
num, brass, bronze, nickel, tin, cadmium, and any other 
metals used in the production of war materials. 


Production of metal shapes and forgings: The manufacture of 
castings, die castings, forgings, wire, nails, chains, anchors, 
axles, pipe, springs, screws, tubing, stampings, pressings, 
and structural shapes. 

Finishing of metal products: Enameling, japanning, lacquering, 
painting, and galvanizing essential metal products. 

Production of industrial and agricultural equipment: Power 
boilers; wiring devices and supplies; agricultural imple- 
ments; electric lamps; storage and primary batteries; 
pumps, compressors, and pumping equipment; recording, 
controlling and measuring instruments and meters; con- 
veyors; industrial cars and trucks; blowers, exhaust and 
ventilating fans; mechanical power-transmission equip- 
ment such as clutches, drives and shafts; mechanical stok- 
ers; tools, files, and saws; plumbers’ supplies; professional 
and scientific instruments, photographic apparatus, and 
optical goods; and all equipment necessary to operate plants 
producing essential commodities. 

Production of machinery: Engines and turbines; machine tools, 
equipment and accessories; electrical generating, distribu- 
tion and industrial apparatus for electric public utility, 
manufacturing, mining, transportation and construction 
use, for incorporation in manufactured products, or for use 
in service industries; construction, mining, agricultural, 
oil field, smelting and refining, as well as all machinery nec- 
essary to produce, equip and maintain aircraft, ships, ord- 
nance and other military material. 

Production of chemicals and allied products: Glycerin; tur- 
pentine, rosin and other naval stores; wood tars, oils, acids, 
and alcohols; lubricating oils and greases; animal and vege- 
table oils; fertilizers; tanning materials; salt; synthetic rub- 
ber; primary coal-tar products; plastics; compressed and 
liquefied gases; refined sulphur; sulphuric and other acids; 
caustic and other sodas; industrial alcohols; electrochemical 
and elcctrometallurgical products such as carbide, sodium 
and potassium metals and high-percentage ferro-alloys; 
drugs and medicines; insecticides and related chemical 
compounds; nylon and other synthetic textile fibers used 


in military equipment exclusively; grease and tallow; can- 
dles. (Explosives, flares, and other fireworks, generally class- 
ified as chemical products are included with ammunition.) 

Production of rubber products: All rubber products. 

Production of leather products: Sole and belting leather; in- 
dustrial belting for transmission of power; boots, shoes, 
and gloves, for military and industrial use; saddlery 
harness, and accessories. j 

Production of textiles: Spinning and weaving of silk and nylon 
for parachutes and powder bags; of canvas for tents, sails, 
tarpaulins, and other related heavy canvas products; cot- 
ton, woolen, linen and knit goods for military use. 

Production of apparel: Apparel for the armed forces, and work 
clothing. 

Production of stone, clay and glass products: Technical, scien- 
tific, and industrial pressed and blown ware; sand-lime and 
fire-brick and other heat-resisting clay products; lime; abra- 
sive wheels, stones, paper, cloth and related products; 
asbestos products including steam and other packing, pipe 
and boiler covering; crucibles and retorts; porcelain elec- 
trical supplies; as well as parts of military apparatus. 

Production of petroleum, natural-gas and petroleum and coal 
products: Drilling, rig building, and maintenance service 
operations, and petroleum refining. Includes also produc- 
tion of tar and pitch; coal gas, coke. 

Production of finished lumber products: Cork products such as 
life preservers, storage battery boxes, and insulating mate- 
rial; oars, matches, and wood preservation activities, as well 
as wooden parts of aircraft, ships and other military equip- 
ment. 

Production of transportation equipment: Motor vehicles such 
as trucks, ambulances, fire engines, buses and military 
motorized units; essential parts and accessories of such 
motor vehicles; motorcycles, bicycles, and parts; loco- 
motives and parts; railroad and street cars and equipment. 

Transportation services: lLine-haul railroads and railroad 
service; switching and terminal services; railway express 
service; local and street railways and bus lines; trucking; 
warehousing of perishable commodities, stock piles, and 
essential materials; pipe lines; air and water transportation 
including shore services such as stevedoring. Includes also 
services allied to transportation such as freight forwarding 
and packing, operation of terminals, roads and tunnels. 

Production of materials for packing and shipping products: 
Textile bags, vegetable and fruit baskets, cooperage, wooden 
boxes, excelsior, pulp and paper, paper bags, paperboard 
containers and boxes, glass and fiber containers, cordage and 
twine, metal barrels, kegs, drums, and cans. 

Production of communication equipment: Including radios and 
radio equipment, television, telephone and telegraph equip- 
ment, and signalling apparatus. 

Communication services: ‘Telephone, telegraph, newspapers, 
radio broadcasting, and television services and the repair 
of facilities. 

Heating, power and illuminating services: Electric light and 
power and gas utilities; steam-heating companies. 

Repair and hand trade services: Blacksmithing; armature re- 
winding; electrical and bicycle repair; automobile repair 
and service; harness and leather repair; clock repair; tool 
repair and sharpening. 
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Health and welfare services, facilities and equipment: Water 
supply and sewerage systems; irrigation systems; dental and 
medical laboratories; hospitals; nursing services; fire and 
police protection; public health services; weather services; 
coast and geodetic services, engineering and other testing 
laboratories; offices of dentists, physicians, surgeons, osteo- 
paths, chiropodists and veterinarians; professional engin- 
eering services. Includes also the manufacture of X-ray and 
therapeutic apparatus, and of surgical, medical, and dental 


instruments, equipment and supplies. 


Educational services: Public and private vocational training; 
elementary, secondary, and preparatory schools; junior 
colleges, colleges, universities, and professional schools; 
educational and scientific reserach agencies. 


Governmental services: Including services necessary for the 
maintenance of health, safety, and morale, and the prosecu- 


tion of the war. 


Comments on Management Problems 


A POLL OF THE VIEWS OF EXECUTIVES OF REPRESENTATIVE COMPANIES 
ON MATTERS OF TIMELY INTEREST 


POINT 1. Wage rates have advanced substantially dur- 
ing the last year. Have the salaries of clerical and rou- 
tine workers generally kept pace with the wage in- 
creases ? 


Apparently the predominant situation is that office 
salaries have pretty well kept pace with wage increases. 
In some cases this policy has been systematically fol- 
lowed and office salaries have been adjusted either be- 
fore or shortly after wage increases went into effect. 
In a few cases salaries lagged behind. The point was 
made that salaries rise more slowly and also do not fall 
as rapidly during a period of decline. In some instances, 
while rates of compensation had risen hand-in-hand, 
wage earners were having the better of it through ex- 
cessive overtime payments. Some comments on the 
subject were: 


Clerical and similar workers do not have the same 
bargaining power in most instances and the tendency 
seems to be to put the ‘grease on the squeaking wheels.’ 


We aim to equalize compensation of hourly-rate and 
salaried employees, but the hourly-rate employees’ total 
average earnings have risen at a greater rate due to ex- 
cessive overtime to a point well above those of the cleri- 
cal force. 


We have made several increases in wages during the 
past three or four years. We recognized at the outset 
that discrepancies might develop between the hourly 
workers and the salaried workers so we took steps to 
meet this situation. 

We felt that this was necessary because our past ex- 
perience had shown that in the case of a decrease in wages, 
it was always necessary to make a general decrease from 
the executives right down to the last person in the or- 
ganization. 

We are following this policy: On all salaried workers 
coming under the Wage and Hour Division we are in- 
creasing the same number of cents per hour that we in- 
crease the hourly payroll. In the supervisory and execu- 
tive groups we are increasing on the basis of 2400 hours 
per year. In other words, for each cent increase in the 
hourly payroll, this group will increase $2.00 per month. 


The increases on the salaried list are automatic and 
are made on the basis of increased living costs without 
consideration of changes in responsibility. We still re- 
view our payroll each six months on the salaried group 
and make additional adjustments based upon changing 
responsibilities as we have in the past. 

It is understood throughout our organization that in 
case of a decrease in wages, the same plan will be followed. 
Everyone seems to feel that this program is very fair. 


Salaries of clerical and routine workers generally have 
kept pace with wage increases granted hourly employees. 
Our company attempts to anticipate any wage increases 
that will be granted in normal union negotiation periods, 
insofar as salaried employees are concerned, and then an 
increase is made individually prior to any wage grant to 
hourly workman. 


POINT 2. The War Production Board has recently 
announced a system of awards, certificates and cita- 
tions for American workers of outstanding merit. Is it 
your observation that incentives like this, and like the 
Navy ‘‘K”’, are effective in stimulating sustained effort 
toward maximum production ? 


In the ratio of about eight to one executives who com- 
mented on this point believed that the various insignia 
awards had a definite effect in stimulating effort. A 
smaller group believed that the effect was excellent but 
that it was only temporary—that after the novelty had 
worn off the distinction was more or less taken for 
granted. Comments included the following: 


In regard to the awards to American workers of out- 
standing merit and the Navy “E” and similar recogni- 
tion, I believe that is extremely helpful and should be 
continued and better advertised. I think the general 
public needs to know what this stands for and that it 
really is an award for distinguished merit. A little pro- 
motional work by the War Production Board and the 
Navy and Army to the general public publicizing these 
awards would be helpful. 


We have been awarded a Navy “E” with beneficial 
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results. However, I am inclined to believe that as similar 
incentives are promiscously promulgated by other serv- 
ice branches having less prestige, the effect will be gradu- 
ally nullified. 


I thought a great deal about this matter and only two 
cases have come under my personal observation. I do 
not question the sincerity and motive behind these cita- 
tions, but I cannot escape the thought that there is a lot 
of “hooey” connected with it and I am wondering if a 
great many of the workers do not look at it in just that 
light. 


Prior to the announcement by the War Production 
Board of a certificate of merit for outstanding contri- 
butions to the war effort, the Production Drive Commit- 
tees in the plants of this corporation designed and made 
ready a certificate to be presented to employees whose 
suggestions merited more than the usual consideration. 
It is our feeling that a certificate that an individual can 
take home, have framed and displayed in a prominent 
place in his home will be a constant reminder to him, as 
well as to his friends and family, that individual initiative 
is still recognized in American industry. 


Of course certificates and citations are effective. We 
are all human and appreciate recognition of our efforts. 
This method is comparatively simple with large prime 
contractors, but for a small company trying to serve con- 
tractors of all services we find ourselves considered by the 
big boys as just one of the small fry. No “E” flies over 
our plant and I guess we will have to be content with the 
personal satisfaction of knowing that our job was well 
done. 


Regarding incentives such as the Navy “E”, our parent 
company received this award some months ago. The 
number of men and women wearing their emblems and the 
pride with which they point to them is some indication 
of their feeling. More particularly, production records 
continue to be broken all over our plants. We are 
strongly in favor of such stimulating awards. 


I am not a good judge of Question No. 2 because 
I was one of the three men commandeered from industry 
by Under Secretary of the Navy Forrestal to develop 
and administer the Navy “E” program. Since I was the 
labor relations member of the three-man group in Wash- 
ington starting last July, I am naturally strenuously in 
favor of such incentive plans. However, the Navy “E” 
is being abolished along with the Army “A” in favor of a 
joint Army-Navy “E” award. I am heartily in favor 
of the plan because it has been my observation in plants 
where I was present upon the original Navy “E”’ pres- 
entation that it has been an incentive to workmen and 
has inspired them to greater and more sustained effort. 


The Navy “E” which was awarded to our company had 
a stimulating effect for a very short time only. It is our 
opinion that an individual award would have a much bet- 
ter effect and we are now contemplating awarding cer- 
tificates to our highly efficient employees and employees 


who are interested enough to make suggestions toward 
improving methods. 


POINT 3. It has been stated that when managements 
of companies have wanted to have a stenographic record 
of collective bargaining negotiations, unions have 
strenuously objected and have been sustained in their 
objection by the National Labor Relations Board. Has 
any such case come to your attention ? 


No preponderance of opinion or experience seems to 
exist regarding this point. In some cases it is customary 
to have a stenographic record of collective bargaining 
negotiations made. In other cases this has been done 
on certain occasions. Some managements have wanted 
to have a stenographic record but the union has ob- 
jected, sometimes effectively and sometimes not. Still 
other managements do not want a stenographic record 
and feel that it hampers freedom of expression and in- 
formal negotiation. Various points of view are reflected 
by the following excerpts: 

In our record of collective bargaining on either griev- 
ances or contract negotiations, the unions with which we 
deal have had no objection to a stenographic record. In 
fact, in several instances they have suggested that a pub- 
lic stenographer be employed in order that a complete 
record of the proceedings be available. Until ‘“‘indus- 
trial relations” reach the point where an honest effort 
to negotiate a reasonable contract is made by both par- 
ties it is our feeling that a stenographic record is desir- 
able in order that there may be available the intent and 
purpose of the parties for their future guidance. We 
know of no case where the union has objected to the 
making of a stenographic record of collective bargaining 
negotiations. 


We have never considered making stenographic rec- 
ords of meetings with union representatives and agree 
with the unions and N.L.R.B., as we would consider such 
a procedure a method of intimidation. These representa- 
tives are workmen and are fully aware of their short- 
comings and management should make every effort to 
conduct a friendly conference by not packing in sneer- 
ing observers or recording verbatim statements. I always 
attend our regular meetings alone. 


In conducting our own collective bargaining nego- 
tiations with our local unions we object to having any 
stenographic record kept and we believe that this prac- 
tice is not desirable. It is far more conducive to free and 
easy discussion with labor unions to conduct the meet- 
ings without a stenographic report. One of the repre- 
sentatives of the management acts as a secretary for the 
management and submits a brief written report of each 
meeting. Similarly, one of the representatives of the union 
acts as secretary for the union and submits his own re- 
port separately to the union. When any matter of com- 
mon agreement is reached the management representa- 
tive submits a written statement of the agreement to the 
union and acceptance of the position taken is obtained 
in writing, if that is necessary. 
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It has been our practice to have a stenographic record 
of all negotiations with unions. On occasion the unions 
have objected but their objections have never been car- 
ried to the Labor Board. We currently take records of all 
grievance and negotiation meetings. 


We do not have any minutes of our bargaining nego- 
tiations either kept by the union or management. We 
believe it has a decided effect upon the amount of con- 
versation that goes on at these meetings and would cause 
the committee members to refrain from getting off their 
chests many matters that are better given voice to than 
suppressed. We believe in free discussions, unhindered 
by any attempt to preserve an accurate stenographic 
record 


We have held collective bargaining meetings for almost 
ten years. Minutes of these meetings have always been 
taken. This is true also of nearly all the other plants of 
this company throughout the country. No cases such as 
you refer to have come to my attention. 


POINT 4. If you are finding it necessary to employ 
women for jobs normally performed by men, are you 
finding the adjustment relatively simple or difficult? 
Are many jobs having to be “‘re-engineered’’ so that 
women can perform then:? What particular problems 
have you encountered? 


About half the companies reporting on this point had 
as yet had no experience in the employment of women on 
a wartime basis. Several of these companies saw this 
problem facing them in the very near future. Those 
that have had this experience uniformly report favor- 
able results. Most of them have not had to re-engineer 
or change the characteristics of most jobs on which 
women have been employed for the first time. In some 
cases a few such changes have had to be made, mainly 
to eliminate heavy lifting. Comments on the subject 
include: 


One of the chief difficulties is the problem of seniority 
because, according to the true seniority principles, if a 
woman does a man’s work it would carry with it the privi- 
lege of applying for jobs in other parts of the plant when 
they were open, even though management might not con- 
sider them fit for these particular jobs. It also would re- 
sult in the mixing of men and women as operators and 
assistants on the same machine, which might produce 
difficulties in certain circumstances, 


We are now in process of starting surveys of our opera- 
tions to determine in what jobs women can be placed. 
An analysis of the situation indicates that we will be able 


to use women in a great many places but that before re- 
cruiting our first groups we shall have to revamp service 
facilities, indoctrinate our supervisory staffs with prob- 
lems that arise when women are employed in produc- 
tion, and establish new safety regulations. In addition, 
we are setting up a procedure for the recruiting of ap- 
plicants and the interviewing, medical examination, in- 
troduction to the job, orientation period on the job, and 
a standard for clothing which they will be required to 
wear on duty. 

In surveying the situation with employers who have 
used women in production capacities for a great many 
years we find that many headaches can be eliminated by 
proper advance planning, proper instruction of super- 
vision and constant checking to make certain that the 
women are being properly trained and also supervised 
from a medical standpoint. 


We have reprocessed, simplified and de-skilled many 
of our jobs on which women are now performing and at 
female rates. The big problem that we anticipate is de- 
fining female and male occupational classifications and 
hourly rates paid to each; that is, female versus male 
rates. 


This company has for many years employed women to 
to a greater extent than have many companies. There- 
fore, the adjustment involved of putting women on parts 
of jobs performed by men has not been difficult. We do 
not find a great amount of re-engineering necessary in 
adapting jobs so women can perform them. Our prin- 
cipal problem has been to provide adequate dressing 
rooms, toilets, etc. in areas of the plant where women were 
not previously employed. 


The biggest drawbacks to the employment of women 
in factory work are the state laws governing hours of em- 
ployment and the reconciliation of these state laws with 
7-day, 3-shift operation. This is much more detrimental 
to female program than anything having to do with the 
job itself. 


We are finding it necessary and also desirable to em- 
ploy women for jobs normally performed by men. Ad- 
justment seems to be relatively simple. The selection of 
proper foremen over women is even more important than 
the selection of foremen over men, and the women seem 
to react better to a male foreman than a female. In our 
own particular industry the jobs do not have to be re- 
engineered for women since the women seem to be able to 
perform as well as men, even in some of the heavier jobs 
that are automatically considered only suitable for men. 
They are particularly proficient in assembly work of small 
parts and have turned out to be no “slouches” at lathes 
and drill presses. We have shifted over one-third of all 


our laboring forces to women. 
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Personnel Practices 


Company Pension Plan as Breach of Agreement 

An award of the arbitrators in the case of a dispute 
between the Northland Greyhound Lines and the Amal- 
gamated Association of Street, Electric Railway and 
Motor Coach Employees of America (AFL) held that 
the establishment of a retirement annuity plan by the 
company was a matter affecting wages and working 
conditions. The arbitrators held that as such it should 
be the subject of negotiations between the company 
and the union where a collective bargaining contract 
called for negotiations on all questions concerning wages 
and working conditions. 

The company was directed to restore the conditions 
that existed prior to the time the plan was put into 
effect, and the employees’ contributions returned to 
them under terms of the annuity contract. It was also 
ruled that should the company desire to adopt a pen- 
sion plan, it must meet with the union in accordance 
with the terms of union agreement. 


Candy for Men in the Armed Forces 


The General Foods Corporation is sending each of 
its employees a box of Walter Baker Bars when they 
are inducted into service. The box is mailed directly 
to the camp upon receipt of the verified mailing address. 


Caring for the Older Worker 


The problem of caring for the older ‘worker has been 
causing concern in the A. E. Staley Manufacturing 
Company. Formerly the company transferred older 
employees to easier jobs, but the point has been reached 
where the number of older employees exceeds the num- 
ber of “fold man” jobs available. The company, how- 
ever, did not consider the Federal old-age benefits suffi- 
cient to support the workers upon retirement and has 
been studying the problem of providing pensions to 
supplement the Social Security benefits. 

The company decided against the regular type of 
pension plan because it would involve an expense 
beyond its capacity to pay. Also, the management 
believed that war conditions made the future so uncer- 
tain that it did not feel justified in undertaking an ex- 
pensive, long-time program. 

Fortunately, the year 1941 was an unusually good 
one for the company, and it was able to purchase annui- 
ties for employees sixty-five years of age and over who 
wished to retire. All employees who had attained sixty- 
five years of age by December 31, 1941, who were eligible 
for the Federal pension and who had been employed by 
the company for at least fifteen years, were given the 
opportunity to retire on April 30, 1942. The company 
presented to each of these employees upon retirement a 
fully paid annuity providing for a monthly payment 


which, added to the primary Federal pension, was equiv- 
alent to 40% of average monthly earnings since Janu- 
ary 1, 1937. If the pension provided from the two 
sources was less than $45 per month, the company pur- 
chased sufficient annuity to bring it up to that amount. 
All portions of company earnings above $250 per month 
were excluded in computing the pension, and the total 
monthly retirement income might not exceed $100. 
All former employees who had already retired were 
eligible for these annuities provided that they had 
attained age sixty-five, had worked for the company 
fifteen years before reaching sixty-five, had been em- 
ployed by the company up to the time of retirement, 
had not obtained gainful employment after leaving its 
service, and were receiving a government pension. 
The company emphasized that the plan applied only 
to the employees retiring on December 31, 1941 and 
that it could not promise the same plan in future years. 


Profit Sharing and Pension Plans 


The Norris Stamping and Manufacturing Company 
of Los Angeles established an Employees’ Savings, 
Profit Sharing and Retirement Plan on August 1, 1940. 
All employees who have been in the employ of the Com- 
pany twelve consecutive months automatically parti- 
cipate in the plan. Each eligible employee contributes 
3% of his earnings through payroll deductions. The 
company agrees to contribute 20% of its net earnings 
after provision is made for all expenses, taxes, losses, 
reserves, and a return of 8% on invested capital. Such 
contributions, however, shall not exceed 20% of the 
earnings of employees contributing. 

Title to the fund is vested in a trustee, but in the 
control and management of the fund he is subject to, 
and acts only with, the approval of the Advisory Com- 
mittee which is composed of the Trustee, two members 
elected by the Board of Directors of the Company and 
two members elected by a majority vote of the em- 
ployee-contributors. 

Retirement is mandatory at age sixty unless the 
company desires to continue the services of an em- 
ployee, with the employee’s consent. An employee may 
voluntarily retire at age fifty-five. Upon retirement, 
the worker’s share of the fund is used to purchase a 
life-imcome contract. 

Until recently eligibility was restricted to employees 
with two years’ service, but on April 11, 1942 members 
of the fund ratified the company’s recommendation to 
reduce the period of service required for participation 
from two years to one year. 

When an employee becomes a member of the fund 
he is presented with a button which is worn on his badge. 
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FACT AND COMMENT 


“Management Security” 

The various forms in which labor unions have 
sought to secure the application of the closed shop 
principle have been grouped under the euphemistic 
designation of “‘union security.” In an era when the 
quest for security in one form or another carries 
so strong an appeal, it is perhaps thought that 
power sought under the guise of security may not 
alienate public support by arousing uneasiness or 
speculation with regard to where such power may 
lead. 

The current argument for granting union se- 
curity by company managements or by government 
labor boards is that in the interest of maximum 
attainable war production, organized labor has, 
for the duration, yielded its right to strike—to use 
its economic power to enforce its demands. Con- 
sequently, it must be protected against loss of 
membership either from employer effort to weaken 
unions or from dwindling interest of members. The 
practical effectiveness of this cession of the right 
to strike may be questioned in the light of recent 
events, but national labor leaders have tried to 
prevent interruptions of work. 

The Federal Government, through its adminis- 
trative agencies, has taken the position that the 
demand for union security, at least in the form of 
maintenance of membership, is proper and de- 
serving of support. Implicit in this position is the 
assumption that organized labor is an institution 
the perpetuation of which should be assured by the 
government. Because of its social-economic value 
it should be protected from loss of any advantages 


gained. While not mentioned, expediency is prob- 
ably an important factor in decisions granting 
membership maintenance—the fear that unless 
organized labor is reasonably satisfied, work stop- 
pages may again become a serious threat to the 
war production program. 

But how about management security? If or- 
ganized labor needs to be freed from worry about 
threats against its continued existence caused by 
abnormal conditions, why isn’t management en- 
titled to similar guarantees? Involved in a program 
of plant and production expansion without pre- 
cedent, industrial management must devote its 
full attention to its vital part in winning the war. 
It has taken its responsibility in deadly earnest and 
has no time to devote to measures it could take 
in normal times to defend itself against unfair 
criticism and attempts to undermine its vitality 
and solvency if not its very existence. 

What protection has management against unfair 
encroachments by organized labor, especially those 
aimed at securing veto power over operating 
policies? It is unthinkable that a war plant would 
be shut down as a move in combating union de- 
mands. Therefore, in lieu of such a weapon of 
economic warfare, what assurance has management 
that concessions to labor will not seriously jeopar- 
dize the safety of its economic position? 

What protection has management against the 
ambitious plans of some elements who see, in the 
terrific strain under which industry is now opera- 
ting and the preoccupation of management with 
its war problems and responsibilities, an oppor- 
tunity to work for the weakening and eventual 
displacement of the free enterprise system, laying 
the groundwork for permanent state control? 

What protection has management against sys- 
tems of taxation that would bear so heavily on 
enterprise as to drain away its capital and so 
weaken it that in the postwar period of readjust- 
ment government could consider itself forced to 
step in and take over? 

Protection of vital elements in the American 
economic system during a period when normal 
checks and balances have ceased to function may 
be admirable, but only when such protection is 
extended to all vital elements without fear or favor. 
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Monthly Review of Labor Statistics, June-J uly, 1942 


FTER PEARL HARBOR there was a sharp de- 
cline in strikes in comparison with the situation 
which prevailed during most of 1941. Since last Decem- 
ber, however, there has been a rather definite tendency 
for strikes to increase. The accompanying table pre- 
sents data on the number of strikes, workers involved 
and man days idle. The first section covers all occu- 
pations; the second is limited to the strikes affecting 
war industries. The two tabulations differ in that the 
number of strikes and workers involved for all occu- 
pations represents those beginning in the month, while 
the number of strikes and workers involved for war in- 
dustries represents the number in progress during the 
month. 


TRENDS IN STRIKES 


The number of strikes in progress in war industries 
has shown an increase in each successive month since 
December, 1941. By June it had reached a total of 192, 
involving 85,000 workers and causing 255,000 man days 
of idleness. These totals of workers involved and man 
days of idleness are small in proportion to the total 
number of workers and total man days of work that 
are being expended on the war effort. Yet in many in- 
stances there have been serious stoppages of work 
affecting many other portions of the whole war program. 

While the upward movement of strikes since last 
December for all occupations is not so clearly defined 
as that for war industries, it indicates the same general 
tendency. Certain strikes which apparently have no 
particular connection with the war effort nevertheless 
interrupt the flow of commodities and services to es- 
sential workers. In other instances they impede workers 
from reaching their places of employment. 

A partial tabulation of strike data for July (see 
page 267), shows that strikes continued to be numerous 
in that month and affected an appreciable number of 
war industry plants. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 


According to the regular monthly surveys conducted 
by the Division of Industrial Economics of Tu Con- 
FERENCE Boarp, the average worker in twenty-five 
manufacturing industries continued to improve his posi- 
tion in June. Hourly earnings stood at $.917 in June, 
a level which was 12.1% above that of June, 1941, and 
55.4% above the average for 1929. Hours of work a 
week averaged 42.8, a 2.6% rise over the June, 1941, 
level. They were lower, of course, than in 1929, when 
the 40-hour work week was not in effect. A combination 


of these hours of work and hourly earnings resulted in 
weekly earnings of $39.53 in June, a 15.4% rise over the 


figure for the same month a year ago, and a 38.5% rise 
over the 1929 average. 


“Real” Weekly Earnings 


“Real” weekly earnings, l.e., weekly earnings ad- 
justed for changes in the cost of living, show that the 


STRIKES Since Peart Harsor 


ALL OCCUPATIONS! 


Beginning in Period 
jeer re ee as Das ide 
Date Number Workers Involved ee: 


Montb-to- Month-to- Month-to- 
Actual] M Actual Actual 
is Chane (000) at ea (000) panes 


ange Change 

1941 December....} 143] ...... SOet sae: ATG) 2Oeeee 

1942 January...... 155} +8.4| 38] +10.0| 390] -18.1 

ebruary..... 190 | +22.6 ST +72.7 | 425 +9.0 

Marche. sc 240 | +26.3| 65] 414.0 | 450] +5.9 

April 310 | +29.2| 55| -15.4|375| -16.7 

May tome enero 275 | -11.3| 58} +5.5 | 325| -13.8 

JUNE Sse sens 350 | +27.3 | 100 | +72.4 | 550 | +69.2 

WAR INDUSTRIES? 
Number in Workers Involved | Man Days Idle 
Progress (000) (000) 

1941 December 8-31 Val rere 3% SU ephgoieee SOE eee ae. 

1942 January...... 27 |+285.7 | 12 {|+500.0 | 46] -22.0 

February. .... 50 | +85.2 25 }+108.3 | 119 | +158.7 

March........ 66 | +32.0 35 | +40.0 | 167 | +40.3 

April cnc 91 | +37.9 26 —25.7 | 174 +4.2 

Maytoa.nee ou 144 | +58.2 48 |} +84.6 | 137 -21.3 
___ June... ......] 192 | +83.3 | 85 | 477.1 | 255 | +86.1_ 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 
2Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and Labor Departments, 
Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and War Production Board. 


purchasing power of the pay envelope of the average 
wage earner in twenty-five manufacturing industries 
stood at an all-time peak in June. This was 1.3% 
higher than in the previous month, 5.0% higher than 
in June, 1941, and 42.4% higher than the average for 
the year 1929, so often represented as the Golden Age 
of Prosperity. 
Cost or Livine 

The cost of living for families of wage earners and 
lower-salaried clerical workers in the United States re- 
sumed its upward movement during July by rising 0.2%. 
The rise was due almost entirely to increased prices 
of foods, as was foreseen in this review last month. 
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PERCENTAGE CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING IN 67 CITIES, JUNE TO JULY, 1942 
Source: Tue ConFERENCE BoarD 
| ; Percenta; Cit Percentage 
City tte City hange ne Change 
ate ies winks +0.5 || Anderson, Ind 0 Newarkso .8-ce dene ose eOne 
oe aired Me cat . Speier +0.4 || Birmingham 0 Rocktord, Uj. cer 0.2 
Raltinore PaO aE NS oe ‘0. || Milwaukee............. +0.4 |} Chicago 0 Youngstown........... 0.2 
Memphis. be, 3 aa. Oi New Yorkie e2.0u8 Be +0.4 || Evansville, Ind 0 peri ate EA OME Pee a 3 
San Francisco........... £9 Silt Eerie eRe Beran corsets +0.3 ~ beret ck, oA > 
Wilmington, ihe Bn conte ef ba We nn tah nee Cae a : : ere : ; = ; oe aA 
Pa e eer ‘8 Parkersburg, W. Va....| +0.3 || Portland, Ore 0 Dulath. «) -.0/45)-) see's a 
Richmond ue 5S Mi Seattlesis« cae. cos eles enerate +0.3 || Rochester 0 Flint. «i003 TE é 
SanGkEaY i Seni 8 ah dieshth Sh geo 2 -0.1 || Grand Rapids i =o-4 
ity, Mo....... 0.2 0.1 || Louisville.............. 
ie Muses a ee Ors cdete to 2 -0.1 || Manchester, N. H...... 0.4 
‘6 || Saginaw, Mich......... +0.2 <0.1% f Toledaities it... gear 0.4 
‘6 || Syracuse.............. +0.2 0.1 |} Akron). .2OCOM. Sit. -0.6 
6 I Trenton: k-ersae sere :.. +0.2 —0.2 Des Moines... 22k 0.6 
‘5 || Bridgeport............. 4,1 -0.2 || Pittsburgh............. 0.6 
TN ALAS wicrctiei dan eter conatatens +0.1 0.2 
Between June and July, food prices rose 0.8% and Cost or Livine IN THE UNITED STATES 
were 16.4% above the July, 1941, level. The only other Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


June-to-July increase was a 0.1% advance in prices of 
women’s clothing, which was more than offset by a 0.2% 
decline in the cost of men’s clothing. Clothing as a 
group declined 0.1%; housing declined 0.2%; and costs 
of fuel and light, and sundries remained unchanged. 


WaGE-RATE INCREASES AND WORKERS AFFECTED 


Date 


1United States Bureau of Labor Statistics 


*Tue Conrerence Boarp 
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Despite the fact that the cost of living has increased 
unabatedly since the beginning of 1941, the July index 
was still 2.8% below the 1929 level. The purchasing 
value of the 1923 dollar was $1.026 in July, a slight 
decline from the June level. 


Changes by Cities 

As indicated by the table at the bottom of this page, 
the cost of living rose between June and July in thirty- 
four of the sixty-seven cities for which these data are 
regularly compiled. It declined in twenty-four and 
remained unchanged in nine. 

Between July, 1941, and July, 1942, such costs rose 
in all sixty-seven cities. The increases ranged from 


OrceeKDOOHPOCOeHD 


8.7 6.1 cre 
3.0 5.7 15.6% in Oakland to 7.4% in Louisville. In thirty-one 
4.1 6.3 cities, the advances were 10% or greater; the median 
4.0 ee! > 5 

4.7 6.4 rise was 9.7% in Buffalo. 

4.3 7.6 

n.a.Not available Rosert A. SAYRE 
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Karnings, Hours, Employment and Payrolls in 
Manufacturing, June, 1942 


OURLY AND WEEKLY earnings, employment, 
man hours and payrolls continued their rising 
trends in June and again surpassed their previous peak 
levels. The number of hours worked in one week again 
reached the post-depression peak which had been at- 
tained in April of this year. The accompanying tables, 
which present the results of Taz CONFERENCE Boarp’s 
regular monthly survey of twenty-five manufacturing 
industries, show these peak levels. 


EARNINGS AND Hours 


Hourly earnings of workers in the twenty-five in- 
dustries averaged $.917 in June. This level, 1.2% above 
the May average, resulted from rises in twenty-one in- 
dustries, no change in two, and declines in two indus- 
tries. The largest month-to-month increase was that 
of 4.8% in the hourly earnings of workers in the lumber 
and millwork industry. Other substantial advances 
from May to June were 3.1% in other foundry products, 
2.6% in the paper and pulp industry, 2.57% in the 
machine and machine tool industry, 2.3% in agricul- 
tural implements, and 2.1% in the hosiery and knit 
goods industry. Each of these rises resulted from wage- 
rate increases or the attainment of greater skill by 
workers and their transfer to more highly paid occupa- 
tions. The number of hours worked in one week either 
remained at the May level or declined in each of these 
industries, so that no additional overtime payments 
were received. The only exception among the indus- 
tries showing significant rises in hourly earnings was 
the lumber and millwork industry, where the increase 
in the length of the work week of 2.5 hours—or 6.0% 
above the May level—involving overtime payments for 
additional time, caused the higher hourly return in June. 

Average weekly earnings of all wage earners in the 
twenty-five manufacturing industries in June, at $39.53, 
were 1.4% higher than in May. In fourteen of the indus- 
tries surveyed, the average weekly return advanced 
above the May level. In nine industries, declines of 
less than one dollar a week were recorded, and there 
were substantial declines in the remaining two indus- 
tries. As in hourly earnings, the largest increase, 11.1%, 
affected workers in the lumber and millwork industry. 
Other large rises in weekly earnings were 3.5% in the 
iron and steel industry, 3.0% in meat packing and in 
“other foundry products” and 1.8% in machines and 
machine tools. 


Even more significant than increases in hourly and 
weekly earnings is a 1.3% rise in “‘real’’ weekly earn- 
ings in June. “Real” weekly earnings, which measure 
the purchasing power of dollar weekly earnings, were 
at a new all-time peak level for the twenty-five in- 
dustries combined. In ten of the individual industries, 


EARNINGS AND Hours IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFAC- 
TURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tur Conrerence Boarp 


EQUAL VERTICAL DISTANCES REPRESENT 
EQUAL PERCENTAGE CHANGES 


Se wee EARNINGS 
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June levels exceeded those previously recorded, and in 
five industries the June level was only fractionally be- 
low peak levels reached earlier this year. 
The average work week of 42.8 hours in June was the 
longest recorded since the depression. This level had 
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EARNINGS, HOURS, EMPLOYMENT, PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, 25 MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Index Numbers, 1923=100 


Hourly Earnings Total 
Man Payrolls 
Hours 

Actual Real 


—————— ES a i 
em af a | 


102.4} 155.3 


VO4) SUNG: eee cs ses trees $.818 | $34.26 41.7 40.5 151.2 170.8 84.8 
DU ye etivalate, nterstave ears .822 33.70 41.0 40.5 151.9 170.9 83.3 101.9 154.8 
AUQUSE. wcre.c sfapeinysle ers . 828 34.10 41.2 40.6 153.0 171.1 83.7 103.0 157.6 
September.......... 845 35.10 41.6 40.6 156.2 172.0 84.6 106.0 165.3 
October .853 85.65 41.7 40.6 157.7 171.4 84.8 107.4 169.8 
November.......... 860 | 35.74 41.5 40.6 159.0 171.2 84.3 107.4 171.1 
December........... .868 36.08 41.6 40.7 160.4 172.1 84.6 107.3 171.9 

1942 January............. .878 87.47 42.4 40.8 162.3 1b i ily p 86.2 110.2 180.1 
Mebruaryiasec clevestersre .880 | 37.53 42.4 40.9 162.7 ikel 86.2 111.0 181.6 
Marchi: sisters ace sxe .888 | 38.14 42.7 41.0 164.1 170.8 86.8 112.8 186.3 
April i icuse mem. soci .896 | 38.68 42.8 41.0 165.6 170.5 87.0 114.4 191.2 
May 0 5 cect icte Ameer .9067] 39.007] 42.7 ty 167.57) 172.19r 86.8 115.07} 194.2r 
JUNE sicas osha siimayres 917 39.53 42.8 169.5 174.2 87.0 117.0 199.9 

rRevised 


EARNINGS AND HOURS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JUNE, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Hours per Week per Wage Earner 


InpustRY Actual Nominal 
a ae. TT June June May 
Agricultural implement............++02scescresceceees : .989 | $43 , 43.0 43.0 42.8 42.8 
‘Automobile! 2oceayatets arelereiaioe slecncisteters, ole cise ererneteiaiers : .245r 5A. : 44.4 45 .2r 41.1 41.0 
ne ane GH OO ce ahr cites yee aysin ale vee. esscevererd eveheleleneveraterets ’ : 25. ; $7.2 38.6 40.8 40.4 
emicaly...2. .- sisiaigie Wisin pisieesssisiecieeeeadaecieceseaas : ; 39. ; 42.2 42.3 40.2 40. 
Rayon and allied) products\=.1) <n s2/elsiea ls 1155110 dels 2 : $2. . 39.3 39.5 40.0 40°0 
Cotton—North....... pa Sve ee ened scasoaneagenenacuatios “ : 26. : 41.4 41.3 40.5 40.6 
A parres: agate 4 otal stavayete coin aia, sxsTare cic, exavenn ieee, : : 46. : 46.4 46.5 41.0 40.8 
urniture*..... cence nec e cnet ee encereceeerereenesaees : ‘ 34. . 41.8 43. 4r 40.9 41.0 
Hosiery and knit R000 csascareee cma etame eee ets : : 23. é 37.4 37.7 40.1 40.1 
Tron and steel... 2... essecccccrecessccesccesentsees 2 : 39. : 38.7 37.7 41.1 41.1 
Leather tanning and finishing......................... : ; 32. ; 40.9 41.1 41.8 41.8 
Lumber and. taillwork. oc <:oissinsieiorsinsiainitielvie Biman sielioceas ‘ : 41. : 44.2 41.7r 40.9 40.7r 
MERE DOCKING cu ccccenscsecnaesvaves beshachavceaty’ : : : = 40.6 39.4 40.0 40.0 
Paintand Varnialicnas saat tere ence teeta oe ee : ; : 41.2 41.2 40.0 40.0 
Paper and pulp 6 LES eee hs OR ' ; 41.4 42.3 40.5 40.6 
aper products...... fot Dsra piais]slsidinip: 21s." sain avai a)ciein's, «es 4's ‘ : 7 d 39.6 40.8 40.2 40.2 
Printing—book and job.............sceceeeseeeee sees 40.7 | 40.8 | 39.8 | 39.8 
Printing—news and magavine.......:+:seccsssssscsess : é ‘ F 38.1 37.9 39.7 39.7 
Rubber ne Sehr aes tes rire Ce a : 40.6 40.1 39.0 39.0 
a ubber tires'and tubes: fs05.060. Fes Meas secs ake ; : . 40.4 39.9 38.6 38. 
De LDEL FODDOE DIOGUCES en nang a's annie Pe xis cin. haakes’s . ; ; 40.9 40.5 39.5 aie 
Silk ee cioreeeseseesneeeeeeneeneneseesiees . ' 39.1 40.0 40.5 | 40.5 
1, Woolen and worsted goods............0...s00000. t's ne wo ns 
2 Otherawoolen products#,2) s.,.00:2 «aise cbncensverace eae g ; 40.0 39.5 41 o rie 
Foundries and machine shops................0.00e0005 ; , 47.3 47.7 43°2 re 
1 Foundries Wi Xba Oda tale BE ei 44.9 | 458 | 42.0 | 420 
. Machines and machine tools : : 51.0 51.4 45 
SELES VY, COUIDIMONE s:s:i's.»,«' 2 «0, ssa eandiacnesiniela tie leatenete : : ; . 48.0 48.8 482 me 
4, Hardware and small parts..................00000: k : 45.9 46.3 41. rete 
By Other Proguets pears ss cathe ues cores etn , ; 45.9 45.9. 43:1 ies 
25 INDUSTRIBS iy ilnctecleles teliila's o's + bse-via"k b sleee male eee 8.917 $.906r | $39.53 $39 .00r 42.8 42.7 41.2 41 .2r 
Camentiiey Aye hs.c dec Pes os 3 $.816 $.779 | $32.22 | $3 . 
a1 sucichereraes NaMOMLs «6 ods ole elvin eelsieetieeisia : ; ; 0.66 39.5 39. 
Petroleum refining qeccs ieee vis oh os oun c Hous 1.128 1.125 42.38 42.26 37.6 or 6 a ay 
QTLINDUSTRIES ac fis sectSe nin bE AEN nin oleic ws Soke $.919 $.908r | $89.52 | $38. 99r 42.7 42 .Ir 41.2 41.1r 


See footnotes on page 260 
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EARNINGS, EMPLOYMENT, MAN HOURS, AND PAYROLLS, ALL WAGE EARNERS, JUNE, 1942 
Index Numbers, 1923 = 100 


Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


Average Earnings 


Inpustrr lone Employment Se Worst pay 
Actual Real 
May June May June May June May 
Agricultural implement................ .1 | 154.5 | 162.5 | 158.8 | 144.1 | 148.4 | 125.2 221.6 
PATILOMODUCH Ak. cae dite Os /ne stad om'siaisip 6s .2 | 186.7r| 187.3 | 191.97] na. na. n.a. n.d. 
Boot and RNOGU ane ain fst stan Ce wrasen 3's .8 | 114.6 | 113.9 | 117.8 | 100.0 | 100.97] 81.6 115.67 
GINS Be os Ee a eee enemas .6 | 147.2 | 150.7 | 151.3 | 161.9 | 161.9 | 128.4 238.3 
Cotton—North a eeeus 6 sete e eee ee eeeee .2 | 128.0 | 127.6 | 126.4 49.3 50.3 42.7 61.9 
Electrical manufacturing............... 41 170.5 | 176.2 | 175.2 n.d. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
Furniture? ca tet « potent eee cece cece renee .9 | 148.47} 142.8 | 152.57] 101.4 | 110.7r] 87.9 164.3 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .5 | 181.2 | 186.2 | 184.8 98.8 99.8 79.8 1380.9 
Iron and steel’... .. Na al ees 3] 111.4 | 118.5 | 114.5 | 138.4 | 183.0 | 89.5 148.2 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .1 | 142.2 | 146.0 | 146.1 | 90.2] 91.6] 77.5 130.2 
Lumber and millwork. ................ .5 | 157.9r] 180.4 | 162.3r] 69.2] 69.47] 61.8 109.6r 
Meat packing. weet eee w teense ncaees .8 | 185.8 | 143.7 | 189.6 | 148.6 | 142.7 | 121.4 193.8 
PAIRU BNC VOIMINNsc cack hoc Rich pak deste < - .5 | 182.9r} 187.2 | 186.67} 143.5 | 146.1 | 118.7 194.2r 
PaDBM AN DUDS: cic giae <uish fens situs + 6 .2 | 128.8 | 182.8 | 182.4 | 127:7 | 128.3 | 102.0 165.2 
Paper products... .. gts teense eccanees .1 | 187.2 | 188.8 | 141.0 | 172.0 | 174.6 | 143.1 239.6 
Printing—book and job................ -1 | 118.47} 121.4 | 121.7r| 118.3 | 118.57] 100.5 134.4r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... 125.8 | 123.6 | 129.3 | 127.0 | 120.5 | 121.4 | 102.1 150.1 
Rubber RRR e Gb Mey Sick 6 uGk Seipois Seam 3% 146.5 | 143.3 | 150.6 | 147.3 91.5 87.8 82.9 125.9 
SSK RE Otaniccnre £ erence Gch maanete, 0:5 .O | 108.5 | 110.0 | 111.5 79.0 83.9 66.4 91.0 
ANGEL Yn Sas emt ae st Seprelinheraes Sine 24 .O | 180.7 | 185.7 | 184.3 84.4 83.4 Tea 109.0 
Foundries and machine shops........... 167.0 | 164.67) 171.6 | 169.2r| 213.2 | 206.57} 203.4 339.9r 
RRODUOTIOS 2 a4) aye fo te nam» acer 00 145.9 | 147.9 | 149.9 | 152.0 | 138.2 | 188.0 | 123.6 204.1 
2. Machines and machine tools 191.3 | 187.9 | 196.6 | 193.1 n.a. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
8. Heavy equipment... .............. 150.3 | 150.5 | 154.5 | 154.7 na. n.d. n.d. n.d. 
4, Hardware and small parts 170.3 | 168.07r| 175.0 | 172.7r| 199.9 | 198.6 | 189.1 333 .6r 
RENCE DYOUUCUS: putt cs gies creas ss. 163.3r} 172.9 | 167.8r| 230.7 | 221.8r|] 217.1 362 .2r 
SOSEND UBERIGS, po.c faces veins cas ties cows: 146.67! 152.7 | 150.7 182.5r} 117.0 | 115.0ri 199.9 | 194.27 


oe abel Le a Sta tk Nah ea he ll ae a ta eh i hi ce cE et cl 
NOTE: No basic 1923 data are available, hence no indexes are given for the following: rubber tires and tubes, other rubber products, woolen and worsted goods, other 
woolen products, cement, petroleum refining, and “27 Industries.” See footnotes on page 260 


previously been attained in April. Much publicity has THE SHIPBUILDING INDUSTRY 


been given to surveys made in England’s defense plants 
showing a decline in efficiency when workers worked 
more than forty-eight hours in one week. It is note- 
worthy that in the United States fewer than forty- 
eight hours a week were averaged in June in twenty- 
three industries, exactly forty-eight hours in the heavy 
equipment industry, and fifty-one hours in the machine 


The average weekly earnings of all shipyard workers 
advanced 2.6% in June. They amounted to $54.23, and 
were higher than in any month except April of this year. 


SHIPBUILDING, JUNE, 1942 
Source: Taz CONFERENCE Boarp 


and machine tool industry. Foes Bre ioe 
All Male Wage Earners 

EMPLOYMENT, Man Hours AND PAYROLLS Hourly earnings. .....0...0..0eee00: $1.116 $1. 120 

: Weekly earnings...............005. $54. 23 $52.88 

More persons were at work in the twenty-five manu- ‘Lelsiah boes dc WOR ft icdoa rd 48.6 47.2 

facturing industries in June than in any other month Nommal Hours! yo. 0 cise. rior seat 47.3 47.4 

i 5 h SS1V' Unskilled 

ae these ee Me bas begun ro he area % Hourly: earmin gs yates ccs sie sicicllarieis's $902 $.883r 

month since March, 1941, a new peak OLED poy Mich Weekly carmings. 0. < sis «eeuieurten es $44.83 $42 .03r 

has been recorded. The effect of increased employment Actual houtt ce ecke nee 49.7 47 .6r 
when coupled with that of a longer work week caused Semi-skilled and skilled 

h . b ll ‘2 eak levels Hourly earnings. .............0506: $1. 204 $1.217r 

total man hours to rise a of ss cel So gillgee san at Weekly earnings... s+ 6. »%1<0c%iesienss $58.03 $57 .82r 

and the further effect of higher hourly earnings raised Retunl HOU oe oe 48.2 47 ..r 

total payrolls to 199.9% of the 1923 average. iPas weak et wage carrier eleevined 


ssa 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, MALE AND FEMALE WAGE EARNERS, JUNE, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and eee 


Aut Mae Frmate 
Average Earnings Average Hour Average Earnings 4 °, nee 
per 
InpusTRr Hourly Weekly Nace Earner Hourly Weekly age Earner 
May | dune | aay | Sune | ay [one | May | Jone_| ay | June_|_ May 
.33 |830.90 42.1 40.5 
i IMpPlEMeENtey. oe <'eaareenia coke : $.993 |$43.67 |$42.71 43.0 43.0 | $.791 | $.763 |$33 
ae Se eae Sts GE : 1.2797r| 56.68 | 58.32r| 44.7 45.6r| .819 .796r| 32.92 | 31.927] 40.2 oa 
Boat Rd SRG ‘ ‘770 | 29.47 | $0.85 | 38.2 39.7] .555 | .553 | 19.89 | 20.66 | 35.9) $7.4 
Chemical ee ere ee 988 | 42.08 | 42.12 | 42.7| 42.8] .628 | .681 | 23.96 | 24.44 88.1) $8.7 
Rayon and allied products .......... ‘903 | 35.89 | 36.10 | 39.9| 40.0] .615| .619 | 22.93 | 23.89 | 37. 87.8 
Cotton North oa Shaver onsite api aieiaae weaver : .691 | 29.67 | 29.55 42.5 42.8 . 563 .561 | 22.54 | 22.17 40.1 ia 3 
Electrical manufacturing............... 1.0637| 50.79 | 50.417] 47.4| 47.47] .700] .696 | 30.09 | 29.87 | 43.0 
urniture?s. co cleecc css 6 ie carer e suehovers rere oe : .8707r| 35.45 | 37.93 42.0 43.6r| .582 .591r| 22.93 | 23.647} 39.4 40.0r 
Hosiery and knit goods.............0.. ‘781 | 32.58 | 32.16 | 40.4] 41.2] .517| .510 | 18.95| 18.73 | 36.7] 36.7 
Teonvand steele ci... katana ; 1,011 | 99,44-1°S8.11 | (88:7 | S7i7 § clue a-- eee 2a Lea 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... ; .822 | 34.07 | 34.01 iis a & 645 645 | 24.54 | 24.90 38.0 ; 
VWIWOPK oe ias cies sicdleronses-« : .887r| 41.10 | 36.97r : tf see ae est 
Mat seme g oe Se eae ‘846 | 34.98 | 88.58 | 41.3| 89.7] .639| .646 | 23.77 | 24.49] 37.2] $7.9 
Paint and varnish................0005. : .871r| 36.27 | 36.067) 41.4 41.4 . 626 614r}] 24.29 | 23.33r| 38.8 38.0 
Paper and pulp secre ice ehecuit crass : .813 | 34.65 | 34.61 41.6 42.6 .560 .548 | 20.42 | 20.70 36.5 37.7 
Paper products sonccncr-1 eyo rerre reine sts is i .825 | 34.19 | 34.64 | 40.9] 42.0 .526 .525 | 19.46 | 20.09 | 37.0] 38.3 
Printing—book and job................ : .9737r| 39.68 | 39.89r) 40.7] 41.07} .555 .553 | 22.59 | 22.297} 40.7] 40.3r 
Printing—news and magazine........... 1.079 | 41.64 | 40.90 | 38.1] 87.9 623 | .609 | 23.50 | 23.07 | 37.7] 87.9 
Rubbenseecer te erate semiescrne vere 1.113 | 47.43 | 45.79 41.9 41.1 .704 .703 | 26.60 | 26.53 37.8 37.7 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ 1.179 | 49.89 | 48.01 41.5 | 40.7 . 800 .799 | 29.16 | 28.99 36.4] 36.3 
2. Other rubber products............ 990 | 42.56 | 41.49 | 42.7] 41.9 .643 | .647 | 24.88 | 25.01 | 38.7] 38.6 
There, terete eis oriscc cert tele aie anoevelanecateunyepe' 702 | 27.91 | 28.30 39.3 40.3 .506 .489 | 19.68 | 19.36 38.9 39.6 
IWiGOl Grate tine sass cykc eorere ene : .826 | 34.62 | 34.27 41.9 41.5 . 667 .665r| 25.30 | 24.94 37.9 87.5r 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ ; .818 | 34.15 | 33.95 | 41.9] 41.5 .675 .670r| 26.45 | 26.14] 39.2] 39.07 
2. Other woolen products!........... ; .836 | 35.18 | 34.65 | 41.8] 41.5 .648 .652 | 22.65 | 22.02 | 34.9] 383.8 
Foundries and machine shops........... : .999 | 48.67 | 47.987} 47.6 | 48.0 .686 6647r| 30.04 | 28.607] 43.8] 43.1r 
ee Poundriesatne cians cciescrhec tees : .961 | 43.56 | 44.16 45.1 45.9 +713 .713 | 27.27 | 27.64 38.2 38.8 
2. Machines and machine tools....... 1,011 | 53.29 | 52.89 | 51.4] 51.8 .769 .707 | 34.37 | 31.42 | 44.7] 44.4 
3, Heavy, equipments. 0.5. 6. oa... ; 1.019 | 49.64 | 49.70 | 48.0] 48.8 Seuss tne Las Rae — 6 ae 
4. Hardware and small parts......... : .9497r] 45.41 | 44.737] 46.8 |] 47.1 662 648 | 27.81 | 27.87 | 42.0] 42.2 
Sa Other; productssn.acstes cet e cae : 1.002r| 47.70 | 46.267] 46.0 46 .2 .672 658r| 30.21 | 28.58r] 45.0 43.4 
SETINDUBTRIES cur ioniee ee : $.9677r|/$42.83 |$42.217] 43.6] 43.5 | 8.600 | $.5947/$23.39 |8283.19r} 38.8] 38.9r 
Cementmpen so eta sash eee 4 8.779 |$32.22 1830.66 $9.5 39.3 
etroletniuretining verity sslene soc. ar F 1.125 | 42,38 | 42.26 | $7.6] $7.6 
PIGINDUSTRINS Trae sat otis aielete soe slates : 8.967 7/842.74 |$42.12r] 43.4 | 43.4 
See footnotes on page 260 
A longer work week was responsible, since earnings per than those in May, 15.4% higher than those in June, 
g p gs p y © hig ) 
hour fell fractionally below the May level. Average 1941, and 38.5% above the 1929 average. 
hourly earnings of unskilled workers rose 2.2% from Average hours per week increased 0.2% to 42.8 hours 
April to May, but the 1.1% decline in those of the semi- in June. They were 1.1 hours, or 2.6%, above the level 


skilled and skilled group, where the larger number are in June, 1941, and 5.5 hours, or 13.9%, below the aver- 
employed, offset this rise. Both groups worked more age for the year 1929. 

hours in June than in May, so that their weekly return 
was greater. Weekly earnings of skilled workers, shown 
in the accompanying table, rose 1.2%, while those of un- 
skilled workers advanced 6.7% between the two months. 


“Real” weekly earnings, or dollar earnings adjusted 
for changes in living costs, rose 1.3% in June because 
weekly earnings advanced and the cost of living re- 
mained unchanged. The June level was 5.0% higher 
than that a year earlier, and 42.4% higher than that 
LABOR STATISTICS IN JUNE for 1929. 

Hourly earnings advanced 1.2% from May to June. Employment was increased 1.5%. It exceeded that of 
At $.917 an hour, they exceeded those of June, 1941, June, 1941, by 11.4%, and the average employment in 
by 12.1%, and the average for 1929 by 55.4%. 1929 by 33.2%. 


Weekly earnings at $39.53 in June were 1.4% higher Man hours, in advancing 1.7% above the May level, 
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WAGE EARNINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE MANUFACTURING INDUSTRIES 


Source: Tae Conrerence Boarp 
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EARNINGS AND HOURS, UNSKILLED AND SKILLED AND SEMI-SKILLED EAE pack EARNERS, JUNE, 1942 
Nore: Hourly earnings are not wage rates, because they include overtime and incentive payments 


UNsKILLED 


Average Earnings Average Earnings ye sur 
per Week per 
IypustRY Wage E 
Hourly 
June May 
Fy non | 8512 lesa 66 1834.10} 42.3 | 42.0 |¢1.042 |$1.017 |¢44.90 |@43.88 | 49.1| 43.1 
i implements ncn «ecigeece <0 6's 820 | $.812 |$34.66 | $34.10 42.3 42.0 $1.017 |$44.90 |$43.88 43.1 
ye caiet er aie chee aivie ls sforsrasiateia eve re 1.091r| 46.18 | 48.557] 43.9 44.5r 1.3057] 58.15 | 59.77 44.8 Be 
Boot and shoe.......0..6..+2seeseeees 440 | .442r] 16.50 | 17.117) 37.5 | 38.7 .7847| 29.99 | 31.127] 38.2 ie 
Chemicals. tive cetrste eionciors ce erWarsctcega ties 923 | .821 | 33.69] 83.98} 41.0] 41.4 1.085 | 44.88 | 44.84] 43.4 at 
Rayon and allied products...........] .640 .637 | 24.48 | 24.86] 38.3] 39.0 -987 | 37.42 | 37.61 40.1 re 
Cotton=Northite: «sc. esc css secs .635 .618 | 26.76 | 25.58 42.1 41.4 .719 | 30.88 | 31.21 42.6 : : 
Electrical manufacturing............... 811 | .808 | 36.90 | 36.44] 45.5] 45.1 1.0917] 52.41 | 52.047] 47.6 | 47.7r 
Burnitiret:. coe toe ot ce eee es stan .685 .697r| 30.48 | 30.257) 44.5 43 .4r .913r} 36.60 | 39.90 41.4 43.7r 
Hosiery and knit goods................ .518 .520 | 21.38 | 21.59 41.3 41.5 .810 | 33.85 | 33.33 40.3 41.1 
Tron‘and steel’. aetc oom eee areracesroes 769 .1647r| 28.76 | 28.047) 37.4 36.7 1.055 | 41.35 | 39.98 38.9 | 37.9 
Leather tanning and finishing.......... .622 .625 | 25.16 | 25.10] 40.4] 40.2 .863 | 35.56 | 35.59 | 41.0 | 41.2 
Lumber and millwork................. 679 .656 | 28.70 | 26.93 | 42.3 | 41.1 952 | 45.55 | 40.29 | 45.4] 42.3 
Meat packing -o)c0 lc 2 tp roe ee 732 | .734 | 29.79 | 29.14] 40.7] 39.7 .906 | 37.77 | 35.97 | 41.6 | 389.7 
Paintand varnishiccr... owes 6s cis es 148 .144r| 30.44 | 80.73r| 40.7] 41.37 .9397r| 39.50 | 38.877] 41.8 | 41.4r 
Paper'and pulp.c..cssosess messes eens .708 .684 | 28.60 | 28.42 40.4 41.5 -869 | 37.44 | 37.47 42.1 43.1 
Paper products) 0. So.0ccssisevslsesss .662 .650 | 26.81 | 26.69 40.5 41.0 .885 | 36.80 | 37.41 41.1 42.3 
Printing—book and job................ . 580 577 | 24.24 | 24.52 41.8 42.5 1.105r| 44.57 | 44.75r| 40.3 40.5r 
Printing—news and magazine.......... .688 .671 | 25.59 | 24.93 $7.2 37.2 1.188 | 46.10 | 45.28 38.4 $8.1 
Rubber’ sce cc cc cee cre wmalesissw sisi .781 .738r| 31.32 | 28.637) 40.1 38.8 1.128 | 48.06 | 46.52 42.0 41.2 
1. Rubber tires and tubes............ . 828 .764r| 31.88 | 28.50r} 38.5 37.3 1.197 | 50.64 | 48.95 41.6 40.9 
2. Other rubber products............ .685 .685 | 30.17 | 29.67 44.0 43.3 1.001 | 43.01 | 41.91 42.7 41.8 
WOOL foe ieee eine rere ban cence 675 .685 | 27.77 | 27.24 41.1 $9.8 .893 | 38.07 | 37.80 42.3 42.3 
1. Woolen and worsted goods........ 691 | .705 | 28.62] 28.18 | 41.4] 40.0 .889 | 37.82 | 837.81] 42.3] 42.5 
2. Other woolen products!........... 645 .646 | 26.19 | 25.47 | 40.6] 39.4 .896 | 88.32 | 37.79 | 42.2 | 42.2 
Foundries and machine shops........... .829 | .817 | 39.13 | 39.25r) 47.2] 48.0 1.040 | 51.62 | 50.557} 48.3 | 48.6 
lee Houndries mec cee eee ed . 780 -778 | 34.01 | 34.87 43.6 44.8 1.086 | 47.64 |-48.09 45.7 46 .4 
2. Machines and machine tools....... . 858 826 | 43.38 | 42.21 50.5 §1.1 1.047 | 55.95 | 54.96 52.2 52.5 
8. Heavy equipment................ .838 .826 | 40.35 | 41.12 | 48.1] 49.8 1.061 | 51.84 | 51.52 48.2 | 48.6 
4. Hardware and small parts......... .783 | .770r| 36.46 | 36.42r] 46.6] 47.3 .965r| 46.51 | 45.68r}) 47.0 | 47.3r 
bs Other products)... .- 0 o4 ace . 855 .855 | 40.01 | 39.73r| 46.8 46.4 1.044r) 51.50 | 49.138r) 46.9 47.0 
PATINDUBTRIESONCS oe aloees deere a he ardiee-s $.760 | $.753 |$32.72 |$32.40r| 42.9 42.8 $1.022 |$45.83 |$45.08r] 44.0 43.9 
<< —jq_iqucroae @éoqe<_ gj gj]—qcq_j je 
(OF iC hones Sar, SETRA EAICE Cree $.718 | $.681 |$27.58 | $25.92 38.4 $8.1 $.794 |$32.97 |$31.40 39.6 39.5 
Petroleum reining’. 2... ¢.scecascncces< .866 .861 | 33.43 | 32.46 38.6 ba fear 1.171 | 48.91 | 44.03 37.4 | 37.6 
SEU INDUBTRINS hai bass cdepnd ws beso ws $.760 | $.753 932.68 $32.34r} 42.8 42.7 |$1.039 |$1.023 |$45.69 |$44.95r| 43.9 43.8 


NOTE: The wage data here given are for cash 
pees services rendered by the company to employees. 
ay 


payments only and do not take into consideration the value of such w: 
n Various forms of wage equivalents are in use in industrial estab 
as compensation for work performed cannot be taken into account in a study of this character. 


equivalents as reduced or free house rents or other 
ihments in many localities, but the part which they 


1Based on data collected by the Automobile Manufacturers Association and Tae Conreeence Boanrp; revised data since Jan. 1941, available upon request. 


*Includes wood, metal, and upholstered household and office furniture. 


*Based on data collected by the American Iron and Steel Institute and Taz Conrzrencn Boarp, 
5Silk and rayon industry not included, as adequate data for unskilled and skilled groups are not available for this industry. 


n.a. Not available for publication; included in total indexes. 


were 14.3% more than during June, 1941, and 17.9% 
more than in 1929. 


Payrolls rose 2.9% to 199.9 (1923 =100) in June. 
They were 28.7% above those of June of last year and 
84.4% above the 1929 average. 


In June, 1942, more workers were employed in twen- 
ty-five manufacturing industries than ever before. 
Their hourly earnings were the highest averaged in any 
month since these surveys were begun. Since their 
average work week of 42.8 hours was the longest in 
recent years, their average weekly return of $39.53 was 


‘Principally rugs. 
pPreliminary 
rRevised 


the highest yet recorded in these surveys. When con- 
sidered in terms of the commodities and services that 
could be obtained, the weekly pay envelope of the 
average worker contained more than in any previous 
month. 

Similarly, the American manufacturer employed more 
workers in June and paid them the highest payrolls for 
the greatest number of man hours of work since these 
surveys were initiated. 


E. B. Dunn 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Cost of Living, United States and 68 Cities, July 


HE COST of living of families of wage earners and cents in July, 102.8 cents in June and 112.5 cents a 
lower-salaried clerical workers in the United States year ago. 
rose 0.2% between June 15 and July 15, due entirely to Between June and July the cost of living rose in 34 
an 0.8% advance in food costs. The other principal of the 67 cities for which Taz ConrereNce Boarp 
budgetary items either showed no change or declined regularly compiles indexes. In 9 cities it remained un- 
fractionally, as follows: housing 0.2%; clothing, 0.1%; changed and in 24, declined. The greatest advance 
the fuel and light group and sundries each, no change. occurred in Los Angeles and Sacramento, each up 1.1%. 


Over the year, the total cost of living advanced 9.7%, The largest decline, 0.6%, was indicated for three cities, 
clothing prices having increased the most, 19.2%, and Akron, Des Moines, and Pittsburgh. Since July, 1941, 


food prices next, 16.4%. Sundries rose 5.5%; housing increases have taken place in all 67 cities for which 
2.7%; coal 4.6%, while gas and electricity prices de- data are available. These ranged from 15.6% in Oak- 
clined 0.2%. THe CONFERENCE Boarp’s index for land to 7.4% in Louisville. 

July, 1942, was still only 97.5% of the 1923 level. The Hs: Hs 

purchasing value of the 1923 dollar amounted to 102.6 Dwwision of Industrial Economics 


CHANGES IN THE COST OF LIVING, JULY, 1942 


Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Percentage Changes 


er June, 1942 July, 1941 
July, 1942 June, 1942 July, 1941 to to 
July, 1942 July, 1942 
DOU eRe as te chats sees ooh +0.8 +16.4 
ERGUAIN rte ae oa ck eee -0.2 + 2.7 
AY eee eee 0.1 +19.2 
Mien aT tie. sah Pcie ahs oss -0.2 +20.0 
WOMENS Stes ccc ot iehdlcm es andes +0.1 +18.6 
Breland: ghtrs.. . 4s hetws cae eles > 0 + 3.0 
TA be A Se ae Ae ee ee 0 + 4.6 
Gas and electricity®.............. 0 0.2 
SHIMUNTES lu. ere 5 Heke a otters wed woe Es 0 + 5.5 
Weighted average of all items....... +0.2 + 9,7 
Purchasing value of dollar.......... 0.2 -88 


1Relative i rtance i World War I family budget. 
lased 6a ‘Tre Gciauee oan indexes of food prices, July 15, 1941; June 15, 1942 and July 15, 1942. 
*Based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas, or 2,000 cubic feet of manufactured gas. 


COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS IN THE UNITED STATES, AND PURCHASING VALUE OF THE DOLLAR 
Index Numbers, 1923 =100 


Clothing Fuel and Light 

iba: H Sundries Value of 

2% Are oa cao: Total Men’s Women’s Total Coal Gas oe Dollar 

86.2 88.4 73.8 81.4 66.1 87.8 88.7 85.9 98.7 | 112.5 

aie oe ee ae 30.4 87.3 88.6 74.5 82.0 66.9 88.6 90.0 85.9 98.8 | 111.9 
September........ 90.8 89.4 88.9 76.9 84.8 69.0 89.4 91.1 85.9 99.8 | 110.1 

Te ee 92.0 90.7 89.2 78.3 86.2 70.4 90.0 92.0 85.9 | 101.5 | 108.7 

November...... 92.9 92.2 89.5 79.6 87.3 71.9 90.2 92.4 85.9 | 101.9 | 107.6 

December........ 93.2 92.6 89.9 80.1 87.8 72.3 90.3 92.5 85.9 | 102.2 | 107.8 

1942 January.......... 94.5 95.2 90.1 82.4 91.4 73.4 90.3 92.6 85.7 | 102.5 | 105.8 

ebruary........- 95.1 95.7 90.4 84.5 93.6 715.3 90.4 92.7 102.9 | 105.2 
Matehi’s <i <2 a «> 96.1 97.5 90.7 85.8 95.2 716.4 90.4 92.8 85.7 

DRI etek on os 97.1 98.8 91.0 88.4 98.3 18.5 90.1 92.3 85.7 | 104.1 | 103.0 

A eile tae 97.3 99.1 91.1 88.6 98.0 79:1 90.5 92.9 85.7 | 104.2 | 102.8 

June 97.3 99.5 91.0 88.1 97.8 78.3 90.4 92.8 85.7 | 104.1 | 102.8 

is CC 97.5 | 1003 90.8 88.0 97.6 78.4 90.4 92.8 | 95.7 | 104.1 | 102.6 


—_____e___.._.____ e 
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Lee ee __.__ 
COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
JUNE AND JULY, 1942 


Source: Tus Conrerence Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Index Numpers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Ciry June 1942 | July 1941 Ciry 
to to 
July 1942 | July 1942 
Akron Chattanooga 

ood semacmrcrancete nie: 129.2 ; , 5 pL GO ators eretarofotal el ete els : 139.0 118.7 
Housing's sities s siaiemiee 114.1 : : ; ING vifel- cide soake : 103.7 | 100.8 
Clothim gintyoer tts cine 121.0 ? 3 : INP srnsidasoatr Z 117.8 99.7 
Fuel and light........ 113.2 Fuel and light....... 104.8 | 104.8 98.5 
Housefurnishings..... 118.4 Housefurnishings....| 121.5 | 121.5r| 102.7 
Sundries:os ace. ssc 105.1 Sundries? 42547 2 100.7 | 100.7 97.6 
Papen Weighted Total....| 116.2 115.5 104.7 

Sorc irutho Co ar Oe 125.9 : 5 ssl MMe ole aera es 

Housing acer <rosueter 99.2 99.2 ‘ : ing Aw eR: 

Clothings.. cent Tale a lee he : , IDG) dioc1. ater 

Fuel and light........ 109.3 | 109.8r} 100.5|/ 0 | +8.8] Fuel and light....... 

Housefurnishings..... L291 Housefurnishings. ... 

Sundries" soca 104.9 | 104.9 Sundries, 2. see &- « 

Weighted Total..... 113.4 | 112.87 Weighted Total. ... 

Cincinnati 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 105. 
Housefurnishings. .... : Housefurnishings....| 124. 
Sundriessen.- 4: 6+ 101.8 Sundriess.s cae auies 104. 


Food foment eiucedearte 
Beete.2s . ; Wen thts 0.6 | 413.1 
Housing..........+--- : 5 : : Housings. «deo. 5 =e 104.7 0 a 4 
Clotling so) koe. Clothing. #6 24.2... 127.1 40.2 | +25.6 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light........ 105.5 a, | ace 
Housefurnishings..... LTS a Sr. Housefurnishings....| 118.2 0 +18.2 
Sundries...........-. 100.8 | 100.8 Sundries............ 102.6 o | 41.5 
Weighted Total..... 115.3 | 115.3 Weighted Total....| 113.8 
Boston 
BoOd fon nnias a cecrae sore 131.3 129.6 
Housing...........+- 108;7 | ©1087 |) 108.0: “00 4)) “seo | Honsing baer: 
Clothing. saattesees 125.1] 125.0| 99.9]! +0.1| +25.2| Clothing............ 40.1} 421.9 
uel and light........ 107.9 | 107.9 Fuel and light........ : 
ight ROG wontas 85.9 - 
nc ae cmd inet Let 128.0 Housefurnishings....} 127.9 3 se 
undries............ 03.9 | 103.9 Sundries............ 102.3 o | 41.7 
Weighted Motal i. 116.9 | 116.2 Weighted Total....| 117.7 +0.1 | +12.6 
Bridgeport 
BOOMs potas isis aitbeisa'e 132.1 
Housing. 2000000) 106.9 owing ttre) | Ge ee ane 
ne mae ela at - Clothing: -. sneer 121.4] 121.1 40.2 422°3 
hale tee eae ee Fuel and light... .... 105.3 | 105.3 0: | 425 
ae BS..... ina Housefurnishings....| 127.5 | 127.5r 0 414.2 
pees « Sundries............] 102.4] 102.4 0 41.3 
Weighted Total..... 118.5 : 
af Soe 1B .G | TIS | 106.8 | ed) FILS n.d. 


Buffalo 

PoOd. <n eaae cept 131.7 131.9 
Housing............. 14,7 | 114.5| 107.21 40.2 | 49.01 Housing............ Ae 
Clothing... Toa 117.8 118.7 Clothing............| 120.6 | 121.7 aos 
Fuel and light... Pe ah 8 Fuel and light....... 103.7 | 108.5 42.5 
oo ree ea Housefurnishings....| 122.5 | 192.4r 419.7 
Sundries, oso . Sundries............ 102.5 | 102.3 +1.9 

Weighted Total..... 116.9 | 117.0 | Weighted Total....] 112.7| 112.5 | 103.9 48.5 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES D 
JUNE AND JULY, 1942—Continued spec 


Source: Tue CONFERENCE Boarp : Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 
Index Numbers big t A wae ie re ar 
= Jan., 1939 =100 Changer’ a Trae 
June 1942 | July 1941 Crrr J 
July 1942 | Jane 1942 | July 1941 mae to July 1942 | June 1942 | July 1941 he oes fee 
uly 1942 | July 1942 July 1942 | July 1942 
Houston 
pretest tee ence ROOF ace an eeetn | LOO 
Steen e eee e eee HLOWsin pion ere tt 05 
eerie se oie aus 3 Glgthingyccerm mee lear 
Sesame : : : : Fuel and light.......} 92. 
tBu : : ; : Housefurnishings....| 126. 
t SES RIO ee ° , : : UNG TIES etre eee) LOA 
evans Weighted Total....] 114 
oy a ee 197.4 es Ae oe ance Re 134 
ee 107.0 ousiniers-haeye ieee: 108. 
MOUs ice eis nes 116.6 Glothinghen. eeccee 119. 
Fuel and light........ 109.7 Fuel and light....... 104, 
Housefurnishings. .... 182.9 Housefurnishings....| 112. 
SUMGTIEN Pr. ores oo ot 101.0 Sundriesh as asseies 104. 
Weighted Total..... 113.9 Weighted Total....| 116. 
Duluth Kansas City, Mo. 
CO ee eee ee 129.3 Hood rat. stojetern orsretine 115 
IEPOUBUIEE tote cca we's San. 100.5 Gusing eterna 101 
MGlOtn Ing ee ek ct 123.9 GClothingy. ere adel 121 
Fuel and light........ 99.2 Fuel and light....... 110 
Housefurnishings..... 129.1 Housefurnishings....| 120. 
PSIMOMIESS Pca a. a 102.4 Sundress ttt teetasier: 101. 
Weighted Total..... 113.6 Weighted Total....| 109 
Erie, Pa. Lansing 
OOUeE ares ce. <2 se 133.8 HOOdE sahara recernieers 144.9 145.2 1eSe2 On eae Le 
IFROUSITI oR bat. cise hoe 109.9 Housitigeasa sons 98.0 98.0 98.0 0 0 
Glothinggacc.. vs os ae 181.3 @lothinigneass raster: WAY eee 98.1 —0.1 | +25.6 
Fuel and light........ 107.5 Fuel and light....... 101.6 | 101.6 97.7 0 +4.0 
Housefurnishings..... 129.8 Housefurnishings....} 129.3 | 129.8] 110.5 —-0.4 | +17.0 
STI Ge ee ee 106.8 Sundries ae te wail © 104.1 104.2 100.8 Ona +3.3 
Weighted Total..... 121.3 Weighted Total....} 117.5 | 117.7] 106.4|| -0.2| +10.4 
Fall River Los Angeles 
MOOG SS tte a ceive carers 137.4 Roodhstescem tarsi e 1331 | 12923) | 11229 +2.9] +17.9 
EP OUISIn gy rs scccscora aie = 104.3 Housing) cance 104.2 104.6 99.8 0.4 +4.4 
ethings-..d..52.: 118.1 Clothing. ........... 117.5] 116.5| 99.3|| +0.9] +183 
Fuel and light........ 102.9 Fuel and light....... 96.2 96.2 96.2 0 0 
Housefurnishings..... 114.3 Housefurnishings....| 123.8 | 123.7 | 107.1 +0.1 | +15.6 
UHULIES S370 eves = fee os 105.2 Sundresteriss «cces.n 103.6 103.6 101.5 0 +2.1 
Weighted Total..... 117.9 Weighted Total....} 114.7] 113.5 | 104.4 +1.1 +9.9 
Front Royal, Va. Louisville 
MOOR Snore: tes cea ol 142.5 141.6 ED. NE OO. eteteyerayatci teeth tees 123.5 124.0 109.9 0.4 | +12.4 
Oust ae. sess + cles’ 92.0 92.0 PAL Wy EEOUISIO GY ccsteree storehe ee 104.9 | 104.9] 104.6 0 +0.3 
G@lothimg ie «cc eo 122.1 122.7 aor ee GlOC DIN 2 yenarcees cute Iie yea 121.1 100.6 -1.7 | +18.4 
Fuel and light........ 103.5 | 108.5 .2 | Fuel and light....... 115.5 | 115.5 | 112.5 0 19.7 
Housefurnishings..... 126.9 |} 126.5 .3 | Housefurnishings....| 127.6 | 127.5 | 109.2 +0.1}] +16.8 
Sand ries s. cee... sis 106.2 104.1 £9) We Sunic ries! ttast ci ate. 100.3 | 100.3 100.0 0 +0.3 
Weighted Total..... 114.9 | 114.0 AY Weighted Total....} 113.3 | 113.7 | 105.5 —0.4 +7.4 
eee eri ee 135.6 117.5 0.2) 415.7 
Pe Mtateraieiere eve > 133.4 , 135.0 Bood sce oer caesct LOO. o ; ; +0. : 
Housing See Se 106.6 | 106.6 Housing, Aasesc-.: 104.1 | 104.1 | 102.9 0 | 4102 
Clothing. °..... 120.6 120.8 OlGthin geass eneo: 120.9 193.7 101.4 -2.3 | +19.2 
er a: Fuel and light....... LEY. Po 110.9 | 108.4 0 42.5 
ueland Jight....2..- 108.1; 108.1 uel and light 
Housefurnishings..... | 181.4 | 181.4 Housefurnishings....| 125.6 | 125.6 | 105.1 0 +19.5 
Sundneste soe on nee « 103.9 ' 103.9 Sundnteshs sempre. a... 104.8 104.8 102.4 0 +2.3 
Weighted Total..... » 116.6 Unley 108.0 0. 4 +8.0 Weighted Total... .| 119.4 119.7 108.4 —-0.3 | +10.1 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 


JUNE AND JULY, 1942—Continued 
Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Source: Tur CONFERENCE BoaRrD 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1939 =100 


Percentage 


Index Numbers 
Changes 


Jan., 1939 =100 


Cirr June 1942 | July 1941 
July 1942 | June 1942 | July 1941 to to 
July 1942 | July 1942 
Macon 
Roodaa. oncecsn es eae 138.0 136.7 : : AN BOO 2m rere etene ies! aoe 6 
Housings. ice 33 ‘moh 0 Nil ZeO ; : A) ELONSING cise emis 
(Glothing assests 116.5] 116.3] 99.1]) +0.2]| +17.6 | Clothing............ } 0 
Fuel and light........ 106.4 | 106.4r Fuel and light....... 101.3} 101.3 
Housefurnishings......] 129.3 | 129.3 Housefurnishings....| 129.0] 129.0 
Sundriesi.¢ gs.00% «ss 101.4} 101.4 Sundriesiesc <p ie teres 102.9 | 102.9 
Weighted Total....| 118.2 | 118.27 Weighted Total....] 112.5 | 112.7 
Manchester, N. H. New Haven 
Food sec? ae ahs wet hs 130.2 132.1 113.6 =1.4 | 4414.6 Rood... ese tas cere 132.7 131.6 9 
Housing 5 as gens tees 103.0 103.0 101.6 0 tL 34 ted OUSIING > ioyes ate severe crease 105.3 105.6 ak 
Clothing!) s¢ 5825. 119.2 118.3 0.8 | 1820) (Clothing caesar 120.0 119.9 4 
Fuel and light........ 105.5 0 +5.5 | Fuel and light....... 105.9 | 105.9 9 
Housefurnishings..... 123.8 0 +18.5 | Housefurnishings....| 124.9} 124.9 4 
Sundnies. | a5. sdkms 103.7 0 SL. Ss SUNGTIES ic. anaes 4 102.7. | 0227 0 
Weighted Total....}| 116.2 0.4 +9.6 Weighted Total....| 116.5 116.2 $e 
Meadville, Pa. New Orleans 
Food sb 3% Sdiasasc. «eee ths 136.1 Hood) oe. acpaas aces 19325 
HIOUSIN gee ee eiel-e 110.8 Housing ic geris.ce. teas 110.8 
Clothing 4 eases «08 115.9 Clothing... o.com 120.9 
Fuel and light....,... 105.7 Fuel and light....... 103.2 
Housefurnishings..... 125.0 Housefurnishings....| 128.0 
DUNGTIES, 5 hy ois are shel 109.0 Sundries. Jacce «tote 101.0 
eee 6 Weighted Total....| 117.9 
New York 
Ce ae ae eee ie Road. awe ewe stows 41:3 | 216.5 
Re nce aoe HOUSINg, \. is:emscs Yate 0 +0.3 
eee Boe raict aed 6 Clothing. .. 60... .2.5. 0.2] +14.6 
ight... «23s Fuel and light....... 0 +8.3 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... -1.2| +19.4 
Sundries............. Sundries............ 40.1] +13 
Wuted Taal |. Weighted Total....| 114. 6|| 40.4] 49.0 
SOOO — Eee ee ee eee 
Oakland 
bd ai is Bil 1 7 Ra a 133.9 
HOUsing. +0032 0c 03 4 A ElGusingeraactases one 131.5 aoe ie 
Clothing..........+5. a heleoss Glothings sa. s5 oe ee 122.0 0 93 5 
Fuel and light........ 103.6 | 103.6 Fuel and light....... 84.9 0 5 0 
Housefurnishings..... 125.1 | 195.1 Housefurnishings....} 119.4 01 16 
UMAMIES: Fete « cos cious 103.1} 103.1 SUMOMES 2 <2 oc eet 100.9 0 wea e 
Weighted Total..... 113.5 | 118.1 Weighted Total....| 119.1 0 Ta 
Minneapolis Omaha 
POOR sg. eis ovate nae 130.0 Food 
RstA Sr Ciesioe sg eos ROU RHO AD: tes LO ce) me Re OOG a scte aie hae iw Salers 137.3 = 
tects titet etree eees 103.6 FLGUsINg. 3 drew biden 100.6 ‘a eS 
Clothing. ee... 124.0 Clothing... 2.0... 120.9 40.2 | 42104 
~ a 0 ee ee 99.8 Fuel and light....... 103.6 0 + 3.7 
ousefurnishings. ... . 122.2 Housefurnishings....} 182.2 0 a 
Sandesh 025. 110.4 DUN GLIOS, cox daraicseitts ee 103.6 +0.1 bees 
Weighted Total..... 116.1 Weighted Total....| 116.5 0.3 | +10.5— 
Muskegon Parkersburg, W. Va 
FKoods.;. fale eeccnaee 137.8 Food 133.7] 194.4 
oe oF viHb a w/o) lgtorehs 115.2 -0.9 | Housing............| 104.2] 104.9 a. te 
. ee ne ee 120.3 +22.5 | Clothing............ 123.7 | 193.3 +0.3 ae 
de sean ee pk ne +2.9 | Fuel and light....... 94.4 94.4 0 ae 
furnishings. .... ; +13.4 | Housefurnishings....| 123.9 | 193. 
Sundries............. 105.7 +4.2 | Sundries............ 106.3 108.5 ANG alee: 
Weighted Total..... 119.1 +8.0 | Weighted Total....!_ 117.8 | 117.5] 107.2|| +0.3] +99 
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COST OF LIVING OF WAGE EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 60 CITIES DURING 
JUNE AND JULY, 1942—Continued 


Source: Tat ConrerEnce Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939= 100 
Index Numbers Percentage Index Numbers Percentage 
- Jan., 1989 =100 Changes Jan., 1939 =100 Changes 
ITY 
fs June 1942 | July 1941 June 1942 | July 1941 
July 1942-]"June 1942 | July 1941 to July 1942 | June 1942 | July 1941 to to 
July 1942 | July 1942 
Philadelphia 


tee eee ee seee 
wee ee eee 


ste 


ic a A ; : : : E102) P Rood... hon Sue asta 8 2 
CO i es f A , : +4.4 | Housing............ 106.0 7 
PENTA 20 ails 6 06 Sh : i : : =-23 51) Clothing: sss... 0.6: 122.0 Mitt 
Fuel and light........ : : é +2.6 | Fuel and light....... 118.1 A 
Housefurnishings. .... ‘ : : +13.5 | Housefurnishings....| 118.3 5 
SSUNGTIES Ss. ecm, eo : ; : +2.4 | Sundries............ 102.0 zk 

Weighted Total +8.2 Weighted Total. ... 6 9 


Portland, Ore. St. Paul 
Hoodare satiosa ccc e cise 125.8 125.7 Lora Wood rene. civics ears ; ; : : +15.4 
ROUSING arson ak « = 110.7 110.7 +8.1 ATG sec. gecmerepyneies 3 : ; +0.2 
Wroghin pert oo oe ceh. <y. 127.3 127.3 +24.2 iV bear ceeectaee git ; +17.4 
Fuel and light........ 98.8 98.8 0 | Fuel and light....... 99. +2.5 
Housefurnishings. .... 119.0} 119.0 +15.1 | Housefurnishings....| 124. +15 .2 
PNG ICS be ae ict <i tase 104.6 | 104.6 +2.4 | Sundries............ 106. +3.7 

Weighted Total..... 114.8 | 114.8 +9.4 6 

Providence 

LO Re ee ee ae 189.2 136.6r} 112.9 FLD [ere Poco) MOOG. <p: die ove0sicid.e sie : 
POMBE ccc eye, 0 50k 103 Sine tOs Ss |i 108A 12:1) Housing: dy cate «sds. +0.5 
6) ee ee DET Ne 1S 7 99.4 @lothing neces caso +19.8 
Fuel and light........ 99.3 99.3 99.6 Fuel and light....... 0 
Housefurnishings..... 125.3} 125.3] 106.6 Housefurnishings. ... +14.4 
SLiett tuts. aes Re eee 101.3 | 101.3 | 100.6 Sundriessew parece ve +1.8 

Weighted Total..... 115.5 114.9r| 104.4 

Richmond 
HOGG ease ook eins 136.1 134.1 114.2 +1.5 | +19.2 settee eee eee eee 
ER Gueitige serra cient ice « 102.7; 102.7 101.2 0 +1.5 1 eno 
Wlothmpis oc. sac. + > 119.4 117.3 99.9 +1.8 | +19.5 | Clothing. ween eeeees 
Fuel and light........ 103.9 | 103.9 98.7 0 +5.3 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings. .... 120.5 |, 120.3:| 102.0 +0.2 | +18.1 | Housefurnishings. ... 
iS{tirie lata: ere ear ean 102.6 | 102.6] 100.1 0 Pi || SUBGLIES ares eres teres 
Pee ot 2 


sees essencess| Ske RD | 241.60 | 2440.0 Ff TVS | FH fF SEVUSINB co oboe se 


Fuel and light........ ; ; -6 | Fuel and light....... 
Housefurnishings : Housefurnishings. .. . 
MUNOTIES 2. oe eerersc 5.5 ‘ ; : : 8) |-Sundries sweet. 

Weighted Total +0.8 | +10.4 Weighted Total.... 


Syracuse 


eae Pe Ser arienpayece at 

Housingose ene ee ; : 2D) [PELOUBIN GN cin ctny ie see's . 
@lothing: eters =< : ast wee thes : 

Fuel el ght ete. 108.5 Fuel and light....... " 

Housefurnishings..... 135.1 Housefurnishings. .. . - 
Sundries)iee. 0) <ctseress 111.9 Sundries............ 

Weighted Total..... 118.9 4 
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60 CITIES DURING 
E EARNERS AND LOWER-SALARIED CLERICAL WORKERS IN 

LeU ha ih JUNE AND JULY, 1942—Continued 

Source: Toe ConrerENcE Boarp Index Numbers, January, 1939=100 


Percentage 
Changes 


June 1942 | July 1941 


Index Numbers 


Percentage Jan., 1939 =100 


Changes 


Index Numbers 
Jan., 1989 = 100 


Crry June 1942 July 1941 aod - se 
ti July 1942 | June 1942 July 
July 1942 | June 1942 | July 1941 oe oA bela . aie July 1942 | July 1942 
Toledo Wilmington, Del. 
Rood? 4 te 2: 132.0 | 134.1 “1.6 | +18.8 | Food...........2.+- 142.5 189 0 114 0 42.5 ae 8 
Housings care 108.2} 107.7 +0.5 | +7.2 | Housing..........-. Lay: ee 102.5 || +0.5 | 421.5 
Clothing’) 5... sans 122.8 | 122.1 +0.6 | +24.7 | Clothing............ 124.5 ee hccs . tts 
Fuel and light........ 108.3 | 108.3 0 +6.8 | Fuel and light....... 102.4 eG 101.3 EQuieeclses 
Housefurnishings..... 120.2 | 120.6 Housefurnishings....] 115.0 eee oot i 40.7 
Sundress. acer 103.0} 103.0 Sundriesiy..( ci tues 99.8 . . 
Weighted Total..... 115.7] 116.2 Weighted Total....| 118.2 | 117.1] 105.1 
Wausau, Wis. 

God mecnets © cua 185.7 | 185.8| 118.8|| -0.1] +14.2| Food............... ee eae 
Housingseere ence 1027) 102-7 201 Ei Oe el Goh Housings ance aes 
Clothing ce. 122.5] 122.6] 100.0|| -0.1| +22.5] Clothing............ 1 oe 
Fuel and light........ 102.07 | 101s? ight....... A 5 498, 7 
Housefurnishings..... 123.6 | 123.8 Housefurnishings....} 132. 132.8 A eg 
Sundriess.ccse see ee 103.4 103.4 SUNGTieSs. 4 teas ome 105. 105.9 : : 


0.2 | +10.1 


Weighted Total..... 117.4] 117.5 Weighted Total....| 119.3 | 119.5 


Revised aData on rents for Dayton being revised n.a.Not availabie pPreliminary 
‘Fuel and light” is based upon retail prices of 35 kilowatt hours of electricity, 1,000 cubic feet of natural gas or 2, 000 cubic feet leet il manufactured gas, and coal or other 


fuel for heating. 
COST OF LIVING IN 8 CITIES, JUNE AND JULY, 1942 
Source: THz ConrerENcE Boarp Percentage Changes 


June 1942 | July 1941 
to to to to 
July 1942 | July 1942 July 1942 | July 1942 


—_———— | | —___ ee 


Lewistown, Pa. 


Citr Citr 


Anderson, Ind. 


Bood seniors |) 0.2 ale 4-1 nk ROO saa ce wee +19.3 
Housing... sccm esac Housmge. nor jerede as +3.8 
Clothing aes cer ae @lothing: <0... sacs +15.8 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +3.0 
Housefurnishings..... Housefurnishings. .. . +16.2 
Sundries. eas secaemes Sundries. co... ese ee +9.6 


| — |S | | 


Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... +1 
Housefurnishings. .... Housefurnishings. ... +28. 
Sundries wie eee eet : Sundries: 3.05 ck +4 


Ousiigon amr 


Clothing Sere rere ort) Clothing) cc ba aaa ; 

Fuel and light........ : Fuel and light....... +4 

Housefurnishings. .... : Housefurnishings. ... é +16. 
DUNATIES veneer. ae oS |iSundgies:. 0c. «2. ae 9 +2.6 
+9.4 
Ren ac. Foods seb. ot. desta cs -1.0 | 413.3 
RLOUBING : 5 /straveve sete: ELOUSIN ene. cee 0 +7.6 
CIoghing. ... «60. tims Glothingie... o..ee +0.1 | +40.5 
Fuel and light........ Fuel and light....... 0 +5.6 
Housefurnishings. .. .. Housefurnishings....} +0.4 | +21.3 
SOUIDCLDIOS atc 2 its o.c1d 5) 0 SUT INCL Gg puRm nace +2.4 +5.3 
Weighted Total Weighted Total +0.2 | +12.8 


‘Includes Lockport and Rockdale 
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Strikes and Turnover Rates 


URING THE month of June there were 192 strikes 
: in progress which affected war production accord- 
ing to figures released by the National War Labor 
Board. This was a larger number than in May, when 
144 strikes related to war plants were active. There was 
an increase of 85.5% in the number of man days lost. 
The estimated number of man days worked rose to 275 
million days from 242 million. This increase was only 
13.6%. As a result the percentage of time lost to time 
worked rose from .06% to .09%. The number of men 
involved rose 77.4% from 47,800 to 84,775. 

The vital war work of the General Motors’ Pontiac 
Motor Division and the Baldwin Rubber Company of 
Pontiac, Michigan, suffered from work stoppages, af- 
fecting thousands of workers, on July 31. They were 
sympathetic CIO stoppages climaxing the jurisdictional 
dispute of the CIO and AFL over efforts to organize the 
grocery clerks of the city. Most of the food stores had 
already been closed because of lack of supplies resulting 


from a trucking boycott or because of picket activity. 
Threats had also been made to tie up truck transporta- 
tion throughout the whole state of Michigan. An appeal 
was made by C. E. Wilson, President of the General 
Motors Corporation for federal action, saying, ‘““To 
shut down war production over a dispute involving 
grocery clerks . . . ismore than a national disgrace . . . 
it approaches treason.”” Governor Van Wagoner of 
Michigan announced later that both unions had agreed 
to permit deliveries of foodstuffs, to remove all pickets, 
and to cease all interference with war production. They 
agreed to accept the decision of the arbiter named by 
the National War Labor Board. 

On July 16,the NWLB ordered a wage increase of 
44 cents a day for the 157,000 employees of the “‘Little 
Steel” companies. At the same time they established a 
national wage stabilization policy which is designed to 
maintain labor’s purchasing power at January, 1941, 
levels. Living costs in the United States rose 15% from 


LABOR DISPUTES ORIGINATING DURING JULY, 1942! 


is Date Date Number of 
Organization Affected Location Begun Ended Workers 
Involved 
Manufacturing, Building and Mining 
American Car and Foundry Company..............-...2.s0000: Berwick, Pa. July 29 | July 31 1,000 
American Magnesium Corporation................0-eeee eee eeee Buffalo, N. Y. 18 1,000 
Babeock and. Wilcox AloMpany.. 52.85 iw4\v0RS Melee kie ten ante ss Bayonne, N. J. 8 9 538 
Brown and Sharpe Manufacturing Company................... Providence, R. I. 16 ae 800 
Binding Ubeadesmenge .f% coe get Se ook. ners e ic sie ones aie eg aus et Pittsburgh, Pa. 16 as 10,000 
Gurtiss-WrignteC Orpors Von wacom seis s 5s iKeie SOI |v ekelarsloiose ve Os Beaver, Pa. 17 18 n.d. 
Diamond Match Company......... De Se ee Re Oswego, N. Y. 18 ae 300 
Electric Storage Battery Company (Two plants)................. Philadelphia, Pa. 14 15 | 3,200-3,400 
Hsmonds Milseincorporated.«s seeuoless oe eRe stee wee wdelea se oka eee Esmond, R. I. 22 24 | 1,200-6,000 
Hordilotor: Company acne scnst ais hielo Sse screed nials Seale Chicago, Ill. 20 ae 225 
ord eVlotor Conipan Waniass . 4s .Siens «pin ve SOG yal stom carne oo Detroit, Mich. 28 28 a 
Ford Motor Company (Willow Run bomber plant).............. Detroit, Mich. 16 16 n.d. 
General Motors Corporation (Fisher Body Division, tank arsenal).| Flint, Mich. 15 22 n.d. 
General Motors Corporation (Chevrolet plant)...............-.. North Tarrytown, N. Y. 10 20 1,000 
General Motors Corporation (Frigidaire Division)................| Dayton, Ohio 13 29 252 
Jones and Laughlin Steel Corporation...............-2-+-+eeee- Pittsburgh, Pa. 9 9 2,000 
Mohawk Carpet Mills, Incorporated. ................seeeeeeeee Amsterdam, N. Y. 23 as 2,000 
Monsanto; Ghemical Company7.8 5 82. sc mine cle 16s siisls b> aitigue oie Boston, Mass. 15 A 1,000 
epublicesteel COrporawMon.., deed. 1.4 02h cess +m a adindec- = Buffalo, N. Y. 28 28 200 
HiennesseesProducts ‘Corporation... os... . sinc lees wed cece gaa nsae Whitwell, Tenn. 20 ae 800 
Wright Aeronautical Corporation............:..00.secsrereeres Paterson, N. J. 246 25b b 
Miscellaneous 

Bellevue suatiorderlotelacscss Wie tes a ost cihe a snus Moles va sae atone Philadelphia, Pa. 13 13 540 
istikiel Dakwo bos ado nace <3 6.0 MEY SOG As ey I, OOD On cio aoa Anniston, Gadsden, Huntsville, Ala. 28 ae 200 
Goals Truckers a Fes detects Ross aie or stolowetele ise soalaretelayacety (ote Uniontown, Pa. 14 ee 700 
Minin tenance uv OL Kersey Alice: arnt. fas 4) ethedes ouin «are tema goes Detroit, Mich. 17 18 439 
Miuinicipalebimiploveessn qe cas each st «loe.elcts ve canteens ve soe Dayton, Ohio 14 16 500 
New York Telephone Company (Supply-truck drivers)........... New York, N. Y. i 15 150 
COTE A Oe UR ee cay GOES DRI BEERS CORE CREE naar fa aI Hollywood, Cal., New York, N. Y. 10 rs c 
TRIN TECS oboe ode cale BOL UG Barta > oo Tepe an  Nboomarigncd Pittsburgh, Pa. 29 31 d 
Truck Drivers (Sanitation Department)..............-..00s00s Atlanta, Ga. Q1 a 213 
SIMIC TLV ELS eee ein nie Gals Mibc aoch botd vitae ta sd eae es St. Louis, Mo. Q1 22 3,000 
1Incomplete report based upon available information published in the press. 26,000 River Rouge plant foundry workers and several hundred aircraft-engine plant 
2Two plants, aieneats Chemical Company and its subsidiary, New England workers. 


Alcohol Company. ’ 
3Department of Street Railways employees, _ 
4Employees of terminal and transfer companies. 


6300 men stopped work for 15 minutes on July 24; 1000 men stopped 1 hour on July 25. 
cFive studios in Hollywood out on July 18 (65 employees); 600 out in New York on July 30, 
dDelivery truck drivers. 


n.a.Not available. 
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January, 1941, to May, 1942, according to the United 
States Bureau of Labor Statistics. Unless wage-rate 
increases of the same percentage amount had been 
received by the wage earner during that period, the 
Board contended that peacetime standards had been 
broken and the worker was entitled to an increase. It 
was explained that this particular period was chosen 
because it represented the early stages of the upward 
trend in wage rates and living costs after a long period 
of comparative stability. 


Although the list of new strikes published here is by 
no means complete, it does show that war industry 
strikes were still being started during the month of July. 
They were of relatively short duration but, in many 
cases, they affected large numbers of workers. The 
East Paterson plant of the Wright Aeronautical Com- 
pany had two brief stoppages, on July 24 when 300 
workers stopped for fifteen minutes and on July 25 
when 1,000 workers halted for an hour. They resulted 
from a dispute over an incentive bonus plan. 


Many strikes not occurring in war industry plants 
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Srrikes IN War INDUSTRIES 


Source: Joint Committee of Representatives from War, Navy, and 
Labor Departments, Maritime Commission, War Labor Board, and 
War Production Board 


Period 


1941 December 8-31.... 59 
1942 January.........-- 46 
February........-- 119 
Marchi :¢ oce2easa 167 
Nl ee eae 174 
May. eto see tee 137 
Junéig) 6262 Fee 255 


nevertheless affected the work being done in them. 
Employees of the Detroit Department of Street Rail- 
ways tied up a quarter of the city’s transportation serv- 
ice on July 17. As a result, 310 regular workers were 
suspended and 118 probationary employees discharged. 


M. A. WERTz 
Division of Industrial Economics 


STRIKES, TURNOVER RATES, AND PRODUCTION 


All Occupations 


Manufacturing 


Strikes! Turnover Rates per 100 Employees! 
Da Tints a A ‘ = 
te Beginning in Period Man Tags hai seo Separations 
Workers oe =100) i Accessions 
Involved Th Be d Total Ae i 
Number | phovsen @) | Thousand) ota Ley ein: Discharges | Lay-offs 
a cg Be OO bcc Ce er eC 921 289 5,352 110 75.23a | 41.01a 9.04a | 25.172 | 67.61a 
LOSOMR  elcts e wie sins a civ wini.delae ances be welt « 637 183 3,317 90 59.65 18.64 5.04 835.97 37.02 
OSU iecte a crstase b.4le ase eines eis dew ew estan: 810 342 6,893 74 48.38 11.39 2.72 34.27 36.59 
TOS Sar ees oo S5)3-5 viosteniseete.e's Ae R Mice Sao 841 8324 10,502 57 51.98 8.34 1.96 41.68 39.82 
LOSS Fe sie easels a,c cisve.shi efoto aneioreteaieve anes wiriere 1,695 1,168 16,872 68 45.38 10.66 2.49 32.23 65.20 
VOSA 2 sisfads.a 6 fst e's sie ate a arian tends Bs 1,856 1,467 19,592 74 49.17 10.67 2.24 36.26 56.91 
LOSD eer eels AstP iar e Clore ote eaia susie Oceans se aw 2,014 1,117 15,456 87 42.74 10.37 2.29 $0.08 50.05 
LOSG oe MA ait does. oor ele octalsimeieta teeleiaes sss 2,172 789 18,902 104 40.35 18.02 2.63 24.70 52.16 
LOS Tite easista races ata cane Mera tine puters ve sete oe 4,740 1,861 28,425 113 53.11 14.97 2.38 35.76 42.59 
OSE F ios cts We oe vaca soli cleave ake a © 2,772 688 9,148 87 49.22 7.46 1.29 40.47 46.16 
DOB Opec leca ote s Ziareve es stead aia se ATeapna es inser 2,613 Nala 17,812 108 37.71 9.52 1.52 26.67 48.85 
LOMO psinccd.cuihe Vs ee d Oene Kehsae uses @R eS 2,508 577 6,701 124 40.27 12.54 1.84 25.89 52.72 
NOS aac iosete Oia ¢7al bya Mnteramerdht ee vaya ecciece 4,288 2,363 23,048 161 46.68 27.78 3.04 15.86 64.51 
LSAT ren tittry so «see cveraicls ead alana we eI 240 92 663 189 3.41 1.62 0.18 1.61 5.54 
SITU ALY fps cess rons Sees ak ee RE 257 72 1,185 144 $3.15 1.76 0.19 1.20 4.92 
March ip Ea visas vis ate Ira tuste Ge 2 4.7 ayerene cea 348 118 1,558 149 3.40 2.138 0.21 1.06 5.62 
LM il ns aerial alan PO See 403 512 7,113 153 3.89 2.45 0.25 1.19 6.04 
Ay tes cise; sco eet tere eae Pee coe inne aie 463 $21 2,172 160 3.86 2.54 0.24 1.08 5.95 
REUIIG ct EP oe vias «nou erene enue < 857 143 1,504 165 3.71 2.42 0.26 1.08 6.31 
MOLLY crv tev, dew oes sin es ere neler deere 439 143 1,826 164 4.24 2.55 0.29 1.40 6.00 
AAI USC eel he ss sree ister elon aeten wecareeticte 465 212 1,825 167 4.14 2.71 0.30 1.18 5.43 
DCDLCIINED ss vss o Aon seg verte ee 470 295 1,953 172 4.53 3.06 0.31 1.16 5. 16 
(02100 91). Pe eet is Sem eae cea Mae 432 198 1,925 173 4.18 2.44 0.28 1.41 4. 87 
UNGVEXG LEU siticee'sy koe tatereabeme einer eters 271 228 1,397 173 3.51 1.83 0.24 1.44 3.91 
WV OCGT CMM ci, s 0 cdot ee care crete sree tee 143 30 476 171 4.71 2.27 0.29 2.15 4.76 
W42uJanwanye ne eas dhs oe cn Aaa maa 155 33 390 172 5.10 3.19 0 
February.t@. tek)... Sdessekeesdee 100 57 425 174 4.82 3.14 020 139 ru 
March i? ache. cic oiabiae ss 240 65 450 17 | 5.36 | 3.84 | 0.33 | 1.19 | 6.99 
Avril... Aeien S tees; 2 cle seitan 310 55 875 180 6.12 4.46 0.35 1.31 7.12 
MAY «5 ala hontn sta... <-ceysalewee te 275 58 $25 183 na. n.a. n.a. n.a n a 
Ly ee ee. Sa ee 350 100 550 186 n.a. n.a. n.d. n.d. n.a 


NOTE—For back figures see The Conference Board Economic Record, June, 1942, p. 194. 
n.a.Not available, 


data are averages of monthly figures. aJune to December. pPreliminary. 


'United States Bureau of Labor Statistics. 


"Federal Reserve annual production 
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Employment and Unemployment 


ee DRAFTING of the nation’s labor reserves 
by war production and military service was sharply 
accelerated in June. Total civilian and military em- 
ployment rose to the unprecedented level of 56.4 million, 
as students free for the vacation months and other new 
workers were drawn into industry and agriculture. In 
the aggregate, about 1.1 million workers are estimated 
to have been added during the month, including about 
600,000 in agriculture, just short of 150,000 in manu- 
facturing, and fully 400,000 in the service industries 
and the armed forces. 

This intensified resort to the labor reserves further 
widened the spread between the current level of em- 
ployment and the number of persons normally in the 
working force. In the preceding month it was already 
apparent that the number at work was slightly greater 
than the estimated number of habitual workers avail- 
able under peacetime conditions. New workers re- 
cruited in June raised the excess of employment over 
the “economic” labor force to almost 1.2 million. Thus, 
at the end of the seventh month of the war, the pro- 
duction load coupled with the fighting load required the 
services of a force not only equivalent to our 55.2 million 
habitual workers but of an additional 5% of the remain- 
ing population of working age. A year ago, in contrast, 
1.6 million persons in the labor force were unemployed, 
while two years ago fully 6.5 million were jobless. 

Not all lines or areas of industrial employment have 
shared in the abnormal job expansion. Unlike the pre- 
vious month, a lower level of employment is indicated 
in construction, as well as in the depressed distributive 
trades and in mining. The total number engaged in 
trade, distribution and finance fell off by 83,000 in 
June, while the number on construction projects de- 
creased by 40,000. In the former group employment was 
almost 300,000 less than a year ago, and the number in 
retail trade alone was fully 5% below 1941. 


June Trends 

Although the seasonal increase in the number at work 
on farms in June was anticipated, it was not expected 
that the volume of hired workers would rise as sharply 
as in peacetime years, since the supply of farm labor 
is at the lowest level on record. Nevertheless, the num- 
ber of hired workers rose from 2,638,000 in May to 
3,031,000 in June, duplicating the totals for the same 
months of 1941. Here the resort to the labor reserve 
towns and cities. Total farm employment for June 
was only 1.3% above 1941. 

Fully 1414 million were engaged in manufacturing 
in June. Factory employment increased by almost 
150,000 over May, and by a million during the past 
year. War production has also increased the relative 


EMPLOYMENT AND UNEMPLOYMENT, JUNE, 1942 
In Thousands 


' June 1942 
Distribution of Labor Force 
1940 1941 April May p | Junep 


S| | S| | 


Total unemployment. ...| 6,574 | 1,598 | 1,742 
Excess of employment ov- 
er economic labor force. 
Total employment (in- 
cluding armed forces). . 
ARCICUIUUTE ivy. ea rier Hie 
Forestry and fishing. .... 
Total industry.......... 
Extraction of minerals. . 


Manufacturing......... 14,007 | 14,133 | 14,279 
Construction aetelerieh’d aut 2,591 | 2,750 | 2,710 
Transportation......... 2,237 | 2,279 | 2,306 


Public utilities......... 


ing armed forces)...... 
Miscellaneous industries. 


Emergency employment! 
WPA, CCC, and NYA 
(out-of-school).......... 


INot included in employment total 
pPreliminary 


importance of manufacturing employment. It now ac- 
counts for 35% of all nonagricultural civilian employ- 
ment, as against 33% in 1941 and 31% in 1940. Em- 
ployment in some of the converted industries gained 
sharply in June, including the automobile, carpet and 
rug, and tire industries. Offsetting the gains in these 
groups and in direct war industries was a reduction 
in the number of wage earners in the nondurable goods 
group, seasonal declines in the apparel industries, and 
unemployment resulting from material shortages. 

Government emergency employment (WPA, CCC 
and NYA) dropped below a million, the lowest monthly 
total of work-relief personnel since 1933. Employment 
on regular federal services approached 214 million, or 
about 825,000 above the comparable number on federal 
payrolls a year ago. 

Unemployment benefits paid continued downward 
for the third consecutive month. They totaled $30.2 
million, or 5% less than in May, the previous low for 
the year. Increased payments, however, were reported 
in ten states including Connecticut, Illinois, New Jer- 
sey, New York, and Pennsylvania. | Compensation 
claims indicate that war dislocations together with 
seasonal unemployment are creating large localized 
lay-offs in important industrial belts. 


M. R. GarInsBRUGH 
Division of Industrial Economics 
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Wage-Increase Announcements, July 1 to July 31 


Source: Daily Press and Various Periodicals 


Company 


Allison Division, General Motors Corporation. . 


Atlas Steel Casting Company 
Babcock & Wilcox Boiler Company 


Sidney Blumenthal & Company.............. 
Buchman Comfort Products Company 
California Shipbuilding Corporation 


Cuneo Eastern Press Company 


Diehl Manufacturing Company, subsidiary of 


Singer Manufacturing Company 


Dura Company, Division of Detroit Harvester 


Company 
Feltex Corporation 
Fletcher Works 
General Drop Forge Company................ 
Hampton Looms of Virginia, Inc.............. 


AMD)s Julliard Company ere: see see 
Lewis Engineering Company 
Mohican Company 
Monsanto Chemical Company 


Naval Torpedo Station 


Owl Drug Company 
Phosphor-Bronze Smelting Company 
Portland Restaurant Association 
Remington Arms Company 


Royal Feed & Milling Company.............. 
St. Louis Spring Company 
Singer Manufacturing Company......... 


Standard Oil Company (N. J.) 


PS Wad he, COMMPATIYS ors. fete «geese iarern eras wie oh ele 
Thompson Grinder Company................. 
United States Envelope Company 
P. P. Kellogg Division 
United!States| Navy Yard.............0...... 
oe Da Wrrote COMPANY. cscs actie sce See eee 
Waterbury Tool Company 
Weirton Steel Company 


Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 


4 Flour and Feed Mills 


4 Motion Picture Companies 
12 Optical Firms 


Amount of Remarks 


Location ee 
To all employees. Retroactive to May 22, 


1942 
New minimum: 80¢/hr. 


Indianapolis, Ind. 5¢/hr. 


Buffalo, N. Y. 10¢/hr. 
Barberton, O. 5¢/hr. To day workers 

5% To second shift workers 

114% To third shift workers 

Shelton, Conn. 10% To textile workers 
Cohoes, 5éto W4¢/hr. To textile workers _ 
San Francisco, Calif. 8¢/hr. Retroactive to April 1, 1942 
Philadelphia, Pa. 7¢/hr. To machinists 
Elizabethport, N. J. 5% To piece work and day work employees 
Toledo, O. 10¢/hr. To tool and die department employees 
Rock Island, Ill. 8¢/hr. hae 
Philadelphia, Pa. 10% To machinists 
Buffalo, N 4¢/hr. 
Bedford, Va. ee To textile workers 
Utica, N. Y. 15% To workers at Chadwicks Silk Mill Branch 
Naugatuck, Conn. 5¢/hr. To all employees 
Rochester, N. Y 10% To retail food employees 
Everett, Mass. 614¢/hr Includes New England Alcohol Company 
Newport, R. I. 8¢/hr New rates include: Toolmaker—lst class, 


$1.32; 2nd class, $1.26; 3rd class, $1.20. 
Metal patternmaker—lIst class, $1.44; 2nd 
class, $1.38; 3rd class, $1.32. Machine shop 
precision operatives (women)—Ist class, 
$1.08; 2nd class, $1.02; 3rd class, 96¢ 
Additional amount for direct supervision: 
Quartermen will receive 50¢ and leading 
men 25¢/hr. more than maximum pay for 
their trades 


Oakland, Calif. $1-$1.50/day 


Philadelphia, Pa. 8¢-13¢/hr. To machinists 
Portland, Ore. 10% To culinary workers 
Bridgeport, Conn. 5¢/hr. To employees earning up to 80¢/hr. 
6¢/hr. To employees earning from 81¢ to 95¢/hr. 
7¢/hr. To employees earning from 96¢ to $1.20/hr. 
8¢/hr. To employees earning from $1.21/hr. up 
$10/mo. To all salaried employees in lower brackets 
Memphis, Tenn. 716¢/hr. New minimum: 42'4¢/hr. 
St. Louis, Mo. 18% Retroactive to June 19, 1942 
Elizabeth, N. J. 5% To piece work and day work employees 
Bayonne, Jersey City, 5% 
and Linden, N. J. 
Seattle, Wash. 10% New minimum rate: women, 69¢/hr.; men, 
2 8814¢/hr. Retroactive to May 4, 1942 
Springfield, O. 10¢/hr. 
Springfield, Mass. 38% To office workers. Retroactive to May 18, 
1942 
Charleston, S. C. 8¢/hr. To civilian employees 
Cumberland Mills, Me. 8¢/hr. To hourly paid employees 
Waterbury, Conn. 10¢/hr. .... | To machinists 
Weirton, West Va. 516¢/hr. 10,000 | To wage earners 
5% 1,100 | To salaried workers 
Retroactive to January 1, 1942 
Youngstown, O. and 546 ¢/hr. 25,000 
Chicago, Ill. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 5¢/hr. 600 | New basic rate: 85¢/hr. Mills involved: 
Eastern States Milling Corp., Maritime 
Milling Co., Inc., Pratt Food Co., and 
baie H-O Division of Hecker Products 
} orp. 
New York City 10% To office employees. New minimum: $20/wk. 


Kansas City, Mo. $3/wk. 


To apprentices 


1Inclndes salary-increase announcements. 
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Questions and Answers 


Submitting a Case Before WLB 


Question: A deadlock in union negotiations has 
developed in our company. What requirements must 
be met in order to present this case to the War Labor 
Board? Can you advise us on the correct procedure in 
order to place the issues before the Board ? 


Answer: In the matter of requirements to be met, 
these are set forth in the executive order creating the 
National War Labor Board.! 


This order does not apply to labor disputes for which 
procedures for adjustment or settlement are otherwise 
provided until those procedures have been exhausted. 

The procedures for adjusting and settling labor disputes 
which might interrupt work which contributes to the ef- 
fective prosecution of the war shall be as follows: (a) The 
parties shall first resort to direct negotiations or to the 
procedures provided in a collective-bargaining agreement. 
(b) If not settled in this manner, the Commissioners of 
Conciliation of the Department of Labor shall be notified 
if they have not already intervened in the dispute. 
(c) If not promptly settled by conciliation, the Secretary 
of Labor shall certify the dispute to the Board, provided, 
however, that the Board in its discretion after consulta- 
tion with the Secretary may take jurisdiction of the dis- 
pute on its own motion. After it takes jurisdiction, the 
Board shall finally determine the dispute, and for this 
purpose may use mediation, voluntary arbitration, or 
arbitration under rules established by the Board. 


It is evident from this excerpt that not until all avail- 
able machinery for settlement has been utilized and 
found unavailing will the War Labor Board recognize 
the existence of a situation coming within its jurisdic- 
tion. To attempt to have a case certified until all other 
means of adjustment have been tried would merely 
result in having the Board refer the case to the concili- 

ation division of the Department of Labor or hand the 
case back for further negotiation by the parties involved. 


1Executive order No. 9017 


The first step in attempting to place a dispute before 
the War Labor Board is to notify the Conciliation 
Service of the Department of Labor. A Commissioner 
of Conciliation will be sent to investigate and attempt 
to mediate the dispute. If he fails to do so, he will re- 
quest the Secretary of Labor to certify the case to the 
War Labor Board. Either party to the dispute may 
request the assistance of the Conciliation Service, or a 
joint request may be made. 

The parties cannot, however, remove the dispute to 
the WLB. This can be done only by the Secretary of 
Labor acting upon the request of the Conciliation Serv- 
ice, or for the Board to assume jurisdiction on its own 
motion, after consultation with the Secretary of Labor. 
This latter procedure has been exercised only once. 


Smoking During Working Hours 


Question: We have noticed with interest the recent 
cases of misunderstanding between employer and em 
ployees over the question of whether factory workers” 
should be allowed to smoke on the job. What is the 
prevailing practice in industrial plants ? 


Answer: Three hundred and eighty-eight companies 
reported their policy on workers (male) smoking during 
working hours in connection with a CONFERENCE 
Boarp survey of personnel practices conducted in 1940. 
Following is a summary: smoking permitted in some 
degree, 179 companies (46.1%); smoking not permitted, 
209 companies (53.9%). Of the 179 companies in which 
smoking is allowed in some degree, the various types 
of restriction and the number of companies reporting 
each one follows: smoking allowed only where no fire 
hazard exists, 56; during rest periods only, 17; in rest 
or washrooms or lunchrooms, 20; in certain depart- 
ments, 48; outside buildings, 1; up to foreman, 1; no 
restriction, 30. 


Chronology of Events Affecting Labor Relations, July 1 to July 31 


July 
1 Close Vote Bars Decision—Vote for collective bargaining 
agency in propeller plants of Curtiss-Wright Corporation 
is so close that NLRB Regional Director withholds cer- 
tification of any union. During poll AFL secured 1,472 
votes, CIO 1,468, while 1,303 voted for no union. 


2 Court Bars Untruthful Picketing—California Supreme 
Court holds that false statements on signs and banners 
carried by pickets were cause for an injunction. Ban- 


ners had claimed company was involved in strike while 
in reality no labor dispute existed. 


5 Birth Certificate Unnecessary for War Work—Chairman of 
War Manpower Commission states that birth certificate 
to prove American citizenship will no longer be needed 
by persons seeking jobs in plants where work on secret 
or confidential contracts is being done. A simple declar- 
ation that the applicant is a citizen, signed by applicant 
in presence of an Army or Navy district procurement 
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factory or plant protection representative, will be 
sufficient. 


Most War Workers Union Members—War Production 
Drive headquarters announces that according to survey 
at least 72% of 2,000,000 men in plants with labor- 
management committees are members of unions. Of 
922 plants surveyed, 38.5% of total employees are affili- 
ated with CIO and 12.1% with AFL. In the case of the 
remainder, affiliation is unknown or with various organ- 
izations including independent unions. 


“Tllness” Causes Strike—War construction at five Roches- 
ter (N. Y.) plants is hampered by refusal of 30 hoisting 
engineers to report for work because of “illness” which 
their union agent indicated might be cured by wage 
increase. 

Bargaining Right Held Exclusive—NLRB holds in case of 
J. I. Case Company that under Labor Relations Act 
employers must deal with duly designated representa- 
tives of their employees and that this requirement super- 
sedes freedom of contract which employer may have 
enjoyed prior to enactment of the statute or before the 
bargaining agent has been duly chosen. 


Musicians’ Union Starts Controversy—As a result of pres- 
sure from president of the American Federation of Musi- 
cians, the National Broadcasting Company cancels 
broadcast by high school orchestras which has been 
summer feature for past 12 years. Ground for union 
action was that participants were not professional musi- 
cians and such broadcasts tended to reduce opportuni- 
ties for work of union members. 


Large Gains in War Employment—Chairman of War Man- 
power Commission announces that on July 1 about 
12,500,000 persons were working in direct war employ- 
ment, which had virtually doubled since Pearl Harbor. 
Developing labor shortages would call for best possible 
use of all labor reserves. 


OPA Enters Wage Picture—District-OPA Administrator 
in Los Angeles tells Federal Aircraft Wage Stabilization 
Conference that his office disapproved of the 50% to 
60% wage increase proposed by aircraft unions. He 
maintained that no groups could escape the lowering of 
standards in living which was imminent. 

Basis Announced for War Calls—Selective Service System 
announces order in which dependency causes will result 
in deferment of military service—registrants divided 
into seven classes to be called in order from Class 1, in- 
cluding single men with no dependents, to Class 7, in- 
cluding married men who are engaged in the war effort 
and who maintain a bona fide family relationship with 
wife and children or children only. 


WLB Formally Announces Decision in “Little Steel’’ Case— 
Long-awaited decision provides 44¢-a-day wage increase, 
maintenance of membership, and the check-off. Deci- 
sion enunciates that workers are entitled to an increase 
compensating for rise in living costs. Taking January, 
1941, as base, the board finds a 15% increase in costs 
as of May 1, 1942, and applies this percentage in de- 
termining wage increase. 


17 


18 


21 


22 


26 


27 


28 


29 


Wage Parleys Stalemated—Meeting of Aircraft Wage — 
Stabilization Conference, attempting to arrive at a wage 
formula for aircraft industry, adjourned without reach- 
ing any agreement. 


Unions Capitalize “Little Steel” Decision—Policy-making 
committee of United Steel Workers (CIO) accepts wage 
decision of War Labor Board and plans to demand that 
other steel companies increase wages proportionately. 


Army and Navy Set Labor Policy—Army and Navy an- 
nounce labor policy to be followed in 100 government- 
owned and privately operated plants. Policy was worked 
out in collaboration with AFL and CIO and is aimed to 
facilitate management-union dealings. 


Labor Warned of Treason—Wayne L. Morris, a public 
member of WLB, warns labor that laws against treason 
will be applied to anyone in a labor organization who 
tries to bring about a work stoppage over jurisdictional 
disputes. 


Maintenance of Membership Again Granted—WLB directs 
J. I. Case Company to include a maintenance of mem- 
bership provision in its contracts with UAW-CIO with 
employer members dissenting. Request of union for 
check-off denied by the board. 


Rival Labor Federation Projected—Representatives of 
strong independent union groups meet in Chicago to 
consider formation of federation of independent unions. 


Pay Rise Barred on WLB Formula—With labor members 
dissenting, War Labor Board refuses to grant general 
wage increase in plants of Remington Rand Company 
on ground that existing increases have complied with its 
requirement that cost of living rise be provided for. 


Soldiers to File for Aid—Adjutant-General’s office an- 
nounces that by first of month it will take applications 
for allowances for soldiers’ dependents in accordance 
with recently enacted Servicemen’s Dependents Allow- 
ance Act. Application forms are being distributed to all 
Army organizations throughout the world. 


WLB Warns of Compulsory Arbitration—War Labor 
Board warns AFL and CIO that if they fail to settle 
jurisdictional dispute at General Motors Corporation, 
Frigidaire Division in Dayton, Ohio, by specified time, 
it would appoint an arbitrator whose decision would be 
final and binding. 

48 Hours Urged as Work Ceiling—Eight government agen- 
cies unite in issuing statement in which 48 hours per week 
is held as an optimum work week from standpoints of 
health and efficiency for workers in war plants. 


War Plant Can Bar NLRB—Federal judge holds that a 
company engaged in secret war production was within 
its rights in denying an NLRB agent access to its plant. 
Judge also rules that company could deny access to its 
plants to solicitors for any purpose and that defendants 
may not, either by persuasion or threats, cause an em- 
ployee engaged in the service of a war plant to leave 
that service to engage in the service of another war plant. 


